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Equally Perfect for 
Cheeks and Lips 


INA Cream Rouge, the only perfect 

all-purpose rouge, makes you real- 
ize how utterly futile ordinary rouges and 
ordinary lipsticks really are. It simulates 
perfectly the vivid, pulsing color that 
shows through the skin. Its soft radiance 
puts forever to shame the lifeless coating 
of the rouge you once thought best, the 
greasy smudge of your “‘smartest’’ lipstick. 
Alone, of all rouges, it will not dull the 
flower-like bloom of the complexion nor 
hide the sensitive texture of the lips. 


Nina Cream Rouge is so easy to apply, even 
by fingers untrained in the tricks of make-up, 
as a delicate warm undertone on cheeks too 
pale for any other rouge . . . as a ravishing 
glow on lips that can afford to be provocative. 
And there’s no problem of “matching” lips 
and cheeks. 

Try it once and you will know that Nina 
Rouge is a whole generation ahead of its day 
—so easy to use, so comfortingly lasting, so 
deliciously flattering. You will be fascinated 
at the way its vivacious, natural color assumes 
varying tones—according to your own color, 
the amount you apply, the powder you use. 

In the distinctive round wood box, you will find 
a generous supply of Nina Cream Rouge that never 
dries, never liquefies. Unlike cream rouges you may 
have known, Nina retains its fine, smooth consist- 
ency . . . until you have used every last bit. You 
will find it different . . . and the difference will de- 
light you. 

Don’t deprive your face or your lips of Nina 
Cream Rouge another single day! If you don't find 
it at your favorite department store, use the coupon. 
Or, if you'd like advice about make-up for your par- 
ticular type—or about the care of the skin to meet 
a special problem, write Miss Nina Nestor, Produits 
Nina, Inc., Dept. ‘‘J,’’ 580 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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UNBURIED 


TREASURE of the 


CARIBBEAN 


ORE precious than fabled chests 
N of Spanish gold are the rest and 
romance of the Caribbean... rich, 
unburied treasure of lands cooled by 
the faithful trade winds. 

Havana will make you gay. Panama 
Canal will make you wonder. Jamaica. 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Guatemala. 
and Honduras will make you dream 
...of ancient races...of swaggering 
buccaneers and pieces of eight. 

And for such a treasure quest, the 
Great White Fleet is peculiarly fitted 
...the only ships in the world built 
exclusively for Caribbean cruising. 

Sailings twice weekly from New 
York, three times weekly from New 
Orleans. For information and litera- 
ture inquire of your Railroad—Steam- 
ship—Tourist Agent or address below. 


reat a 
ee 


8 to 24 Day 
All-Expense 


Cruises é 
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Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT 


COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


17 Battery Place and 332 Fifth Ave., New York City 


CHICAGO, IIl., 203 South Dearborn Street 
BOSTON, Mass., 201 Tremont St.(Little Bldg.) 
NEW ORLEANS, La., 321 St. Charles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 433 California Street 











The Journal’s Who and Why 


HILE tariff rates and 

debentures are on every 

political lip, July 1 is roll- 
ing around. And with it comes 
the hour for putting into effect 
the “National Origins” plan (or 
puzzle) in immigration. So we 
asked a man who has made a spe- 
cial study of immigration—Mr. 
Richard Lee Strout, a member of 
the Washington staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor, to 
tell us about it and other immi- 
gration matters, clearly and sim- 
ply. He’s done it, as you will dis- 
cover by beginning to read on 
page 7. 


NE of those who “need no 

introduction” is Emily 
Newell Blair. For eight years 
vice-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Mrs. Blair 
held a place of national impor- 
tance. Last spring she withdrew 
from office, but she can’t with- 
draw from the place of promi- 
nence which her leadership gave 
her. In addition, she ‘has estab- 
lished herself as an effective and 
interesting writer. So it is no 
wonder that when she—a Demo- 
crat—sent us an article on that 
Republican focus of controversy, 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, we 
took it and popped it right in. 
We might go on to say we invite 
comment—but we know that is 
unnecessary. It will come! We 
know, because last fall we pub- 
lished a personality story about 
Mrs. Willebrandt, which a num- 
ber of readers incor- 
rectly interpreted as 
a campaign docu- 
ment. 


T is only recent 

readers of the 
Citizen-Journal who 
will need an intro- 
duction to Rose 
Young, writer in 
this number of an 
interview - story 
about a French fem- 
inist, Mme. Slatoff- 
Portier. Miss Young 
was both editor and 
manager of the 
Woman Citizen dur- 
ing the tense final 
years of the suffrage campaign. 
No wonder she is interested in 
the status of women in France. 
Since leaving magazine work, 
Miss Young has devoted herself 
to writing and has several novels 
to her credit. 


At last we have an up-to-date 
photograph of our esteemed 
Washington correspondent, Cath- 





© Harris & Ewing 
Catherine I. Hackett 


erine Hackett, who for several 
years has reported “your business 
in Washington” with accuracy 
and vividness. Miss Hackett is a 
newspaperwoman as to her past, 
and a wife, mother and writer as 
to her present, her private label 
being Mrs. Edgar Turlington. 


HE author of “Every Wom- 

an to Her Last,” Eudora 
Ramsay Richardson, who writes 
us from Richmond, Virginia, is 
one of the many women all over 
the country who are intensely in- 
terested in studying the ever- 
present and increasing problem 
of the married woman and her 
career. Mrs. Richardson was a 
college teacher of English and 
then a suffrage organizer before 
her marriage, and since that has 
combined rearing her daughter 
with publicity, advertising and 
writing. 


S insurance the answer for the 

self-supporting woman who 
wants to be certain of independ- 
ence when her working days are 
over? We asked Harriet B. Skid- 
more to find out at any rate how 
good an answer it is. Her article, 
drawn from authoritative sources, 
outlines the various methods of 
income-building offered by first- 
class companies. 


OULD you—or your 

daughter—care to be a 
landscape architect? Light is 
thrown on both 
sides of this profes- 
sion—the beautiful 
outdoor side and 
the exacting indoor 
side, of which there 
_seems to be such a 
surprising amount— 
by Frances Drewry 
McMullen, inter- 
viewing Ruth Dean. 


HE service ar- 

ticle for club- 
house executives 
this month is writ- 
ten by no less an au- 
thority than a mem- 
ber of the Bureau of 
Home Economics in 
the Department of Agriculture— 
Ruth O’Brien. Under her direc- 
tion, experts have for several 
years been at work in Govern- 
ment laboratories on research in 
textiles and clothing. The inter- 
esting advice she gives on buying 
sheets and blankets and curtains 
and such is by no means appli- 
cable to clubhouses alone. Any- 
one may pick up a pointer or two. 




















When writing to the United Fruit Co., please mention the Woman's Journal! 
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ur bill for glassware has been cul almost half 


West Coast hotels are famed for their fine ap-_ rim and reinforced foot, cuts replacement costs 
pointments and for the precision of their ser- from 40 to 60 per cent. But with all this sturdy 
vice. The beautiful Hotel Del Monte, at Del strength, there has been no sacrifice of beauty. 
Monte, California, ranks high in both respects. Libbey glasses are smart and attractive. 

Like other leading hotels, clubs and institutions Despite its unconditional guarantee against 
it is completely equipped with Libbey No-nik chippage, No-nik Glassware costs no more 


Safedge Glassware. 

M. Wasserman, purchasing agent of 
the Hotel Del Monte,writes, * Wetake 
great pleasure in advising you that 
ever since we have started to use No- 
nik Safedge Glassware our bill for 
this commodity has been cut down 
to almost half. It is also a clean, 
good-looking service, which many 
of our guests have complimented 
us On.” 

The experience of the Hotel Del 
Monte is entirely typical. Users every- 
where report that Libbey No-nik 
Glassware, with its non-chippable 


than ordinary glassware. Be sure to 
see the complete line at your jobber’s, 
or at our Toledo factory, or at our 
New York display rooms, 200 Fifth 
Avenue. Or write today for new 


illustrated booklet. The Libbey Glass \ 
Manufacturing Company, Toledo, : 
Ohio. i 





Something new in hotel gob- GUARANTEE: If any No-nik Safedge glass be- i 
lets. The Libbey non-chip- comes chipped onthe rim from any cause whatever 
th tented. , 
he, eviyhawegede Ti replaced free of cost, or the purchase 
reinforced foot, protect the ‘ , , 
glass where the shocks and price refunded, on its return to the jobber from 
knocks come. whom it was purchased. Because all glassware 














(2 is fragile, this guarantee does not cover breakage. 
O-V11 


Safedge GLASSWARE 


When writing to the Libby Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman’s Journai 
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THe WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


One woman, Dr. Ada L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe College, will aid 
ten eminent men lawyers just appointed by President Hoover as a National Lau 
Enforcement Commission to study the shortcomings of judicial procedure and the 
failures of law enforcement—including the Volstead Act. The Commission is a 
non-political, impartial body with a fund of $250,000 at its disposal to investigate 
conditions through the country and to outline a plan of reforms that may be needed. 
Miss Comstock’s understanding of modern youth—its habits, opinions and ideals— 


will bring a “different” and valuable outlook to the Commission. 
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An interesting family of Italian immigrants under the care 
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Lewis W. Hine 


of a welfare worker at Ellis Island 


~The 1929 Melting Pot 


A Picture of Immigration, As It Was in the Old Days, and As It 
Is Under Our New Restrictive Laws, and as It Will 
Be if “National Origins” Goes Into Effect 


ANS RICHTER heaved his 
cloth suitcase to his 
shoulder, grasped the strap 
on a roll of bedding, and 
started up the gangplank. 

He was bound for America. Behind 


him came Frau Richter, carrying the 


baby, éleiner Karl, and shepherding the 
twins. After them came Fritz and 
Bertha. In their hands were all their 
worldly goods. On their faces was the 
light of joyous venture. They made 
an odd and appealing family picture as 
they started up the gangway on the 
voyage that would take them to a New 
World! 

The year was 1907, and the month 
July, when the. vessel bearing the 
Richter family, with three hundred 
other immigrants in the steerage, blew 
its deep-toned horn for a tug in New 
York harbor. The waters were a-dance 


By Ricuarp Lee Srroutr 


with midsummer sunlight; the Statue 
of Liberty was in sight, and marveled 
at; the New York skyline—impressive 
even in those days—was studied with 
open-mouthed awe. 

And then the immigrants who lined 
the side of the North German Lloyd 
ship with mounting anticipation, expe- 
rienced a new and different sensation. 
Gruffly they were ordered into a ferry 
and taken to Ellis Island. Like millions 
of travelers before and after them they 
were dumped, bag and baggage, in front 
of the very portals of the Promised 
Land, and there held up. The Richter 
family joined its own minute group to 
a grand total of European arrivals at 
this turnstile of America, which num- 
bered, between 1892, when it was first 
used for such purposes, and 1928, some 
17,200,000 men, women and children. 

In that year of 1907, the immense 


/ 


tide of aliens sweeping annually into 
America through Ellis Island reached 
its highwater mark for all time. The 
Richter family was but one atom in a 
mass migration that made a record of 
five thousand arrivals each week day, for 
one hundred consecutive days, and a 
total of well over one million one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, for the year. 
Oniy twice afterward, in 1913 and 
1914, was the million mark again ex- 
ceeded. 

Ellis Island, for the stupefied Richter 
family, was a nightmare. Haste, rasped 
nerves, and congestion had reached their 
height. The place was jammed to ca- 
pacity. An inadequate force of Govern- 
ment officials was handling polyglot 
crowds whose numbers never seemed to 
diminish. Ships in the harbor waited 
their turn to debouch a new human 
load. A hundred steerage holds vielded 











speaking every tongue 
under the sun. Their English was not 
‘“broken’’—it was shattered. Individ- 
uals were lost in this mighty machine 
of lapel tags, interpreters, cots, and run- 
ways. Families were divided ; heartbreak 
was endured. The Richter family was 
fortunate, it felt, in coming through 
whole at last; though actually, if the 
truth were told, only a small part of 
the tremendous total of immigrants 
found the doors of America closed, 
when it had come so far as New York 
harbor to reach them. 


their crowds, 


An Empty Ellis Island 


LL that was in 1907. Today, 
A Ellis Island is a different place. 

The million arrivals a year have 
sunk to several hundred thousand. The 
newcomers are carefully examined be- 
fore leaving home so that their en- 
trance is expedited and_ practically 
assured. The vast halls of the plant are 
not all in use, and echo emptily; or have 
been turned over to hospital work for 
the Public Health Service. The Labor 
Department complains that the old 
buildings are expensive, and too big. 
Harry Hull, Commissioner General of 
Immigration, wonders what to do with 
them. There is talk of tearing some 
of them down. In a word, Ellis Island 
of the old days is rapidly passing into 
history. 

The thing that brought about this 
dramatic change was Restrictive Im- 
migration. The Richter family would 
find it a highly difficult matter to enter 
the United States today. After the war 
there were those who felt that the 
“melting pot” idea had gone far enough; 
and there were those who argued that 


Lewis W. Hine 


Sturdy German immigrants. Under National Origins the German quota would be halved 


unemployment was already rife in 
America, without bringing in hordes of 
new laborers from post-war Europe. As 
a result, quick action followed, and a 
comprehensive, though somewhat crude, 
restriction act was passed in 1921, and 
later modified in 1924. 

And that brings us down to the pres- 
ent and to problems that face Congress 
and the country today. The 1924 act 
was the beginning—among other things 
—of the National Origins controversy. 
Mr. Hoover thought the subject impor- 
tant enough to make it one of the three 
things brought before the special session 
of Congress, along with farm relief and 
the tariff. He urged repeal of the Na- 
tional Origins clause of the immigration 
act and precipitated what has turned out 
to be one of the prettiest fights seen in 
the Senate for a long time. 

It all began from the fact that Con- 
gress refused to grasp a nettle, back in 
1924, and instead of that, compromised 
and postponed. ‘There was a dispute 
over the best way of estimating quotas, 
and Congress solved the difficulty by 
providing two ways. The first method 
was to go into effect at once, but was 
to be superseded in 1927 by the 
second after technical details had been 
worked out. The first plan—which is 
still in effect—is known as the 1890 
basis. It permits each European coun- 
try to send to America two per cent of 
the number of natives of that country 
who were living in the United States 
in 1890. 

The other system provided by Con- 
gress was the National Origins plan, 
usually with the words “so-called” pre- 
fixed. Over this, all the controversy 
has centered. It allocated quotas, not 
in relation to the number of foreigners 
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who happened to be in the country in : 
particular census year, but in relatio: 
to the make-up of the entire United 
States population, native stock and all. 
It distributed quotas to European coun- 
tries in relation to their total contribu- 
tion to the American people, fron 
earliest Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. 


National Origins Debate 


HE National Origins plan was t 
take effect in 1927, but Congress 
postponed it in that year to 1928, 

and in 1928 postponed it again to 1929. 
When 1929 came along, vigorous efforts 
were on foot to postpone it once more 
to 1930. But parliamentary maneuver- 
ing on the part of its supporters frus- 
trated this effort, and now it will go into 
effect July 1, 1929, unless Congress, in 
the meantime, heeds Mr. Hoover’s wish, 
and throws it out for good. From the 
point of view of parliamentary strategy, 
it must be borne in mind that the Na- 
tional Origins plan is now on the statute 
books, and goes into effect automatically, 
unless, indeed, Senator Nye from North 
Dakota, a Republican who is leading the 
fight against it, is able to knock it on 
the head before its birthday. Pitted 
against him is the resourceful David 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, whose stand 
against the Republican Administration 
in this matter has made the oldest in- 
habitants of the Senate gallery rub their 
eyes. Usually “Dave” Reed can be 
counted upon as an Administration Die- 
Hard. But in this issue he is opposing 
President Hoover. In view of his known 
skill in parliamentary tactics, and the 
legislative situation, there is more than 
a slight prospect that the disputed clause 
will actually go into effect this July. 
Any misapprehension over the rival 
systems will be cleared up if one sees 
first one, and then the other, applied 





Courtesy of Jewish Welfare Council 


An immigrant and a welfare worker. 
Which is which? 
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in determining the quota of a particular 
country. Take the 1890 basis first, and 
apply it to Germany. 

The enumerator begins by looking up 
the number of German-born living in 
the United States in 1890, and finds that 
there were somewhat over 2,500,000. 
He takes two per cent of that figure: 
and finds that the German quota is 
51,000. Quotas of other European na- 
tions are calculated similarly. Adding 
them all together, they give a total 
actual European immigration of about 
164,000 annually. Of this total, it will 
be noted, Germany sends one immigrant 
in three, England sends 34,000, and 
Ireland about 28,500. Germany and 
Ireland benefit relatively over England, 
because their migration came to America 
later on, so that their foreign-born count 
in 1890 was large. In fact, under the 
1890 basis, it is some thirteen times 
easier for a native of the Irish Free State 
to secure a quota number than for a 
native of England. 


The Proposed Quota Basis 


\O much for the 1890 basis. Now 
consider the National Origins sys- 
tem. It begins by arbitrarily fix- 

ing the total European immigration to 
America at about 154,000. There are 
about 90,000,000 whites in America 





today. Then if a certain racial stock 
has contributed one-fourth of this 90,- 
000,000, that racial stock gets one- 
fourth of the 150,000 immigrants—and 


so on. The chief difference, it will be 
seen, is that this basis reckons in the 
native stock in the calculation, while it 
is left out in the 1890 basis. 

These are the two plans for allocat- 
ing the quotas. But—as in so many 





arguments—it is not the method but the 
result which rouses the sound and fury. 
For example, under National Origins, 
estimates, 


according to census the 





An alien arrival, “bootlegged” across the 
Mexican border, meets up with a repre- 
sentative of the law 





Ellis Island—a changed place under 


German quota would be cut approxi- 
mately in half; the Irish quota would be 
cut from 28,500 to 17,500; and the 
chief beneficiary of the change would 
be England, Scotland, Wales and North 
Ireland, whose totals would rise from 
34,000 to nearly 66,000. Other changes 
would be made, including a slight de- 
crease from Scandinavian countries—but 
these are the important ones. 

And there in a nutshell—or, at least, 
in a couple of nutshells—is the key to 
the whole complicated problem. 

Of course, the major difficulty with 
the National Origins plan is to deter- 
mine just what the racial make-up of the 
American nation is today. The esti- 
mates of the census experts are in dis- 
pute. Their calculations are extremely 
technical. They have apparently satis- 
fied themselves, but not Mr. Hoover. 
He feels that any system that seeks to 
disentangle the heterogeneous mixture 
of America’s ancestry, back to 1790 and 
before, is foredoomed to failure. The 
present system, he argues, has worked 
satisfactorily, why change then, and risk 
the embitterment of racial antagonisms? 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce strongly backs Mr. Hoover in 
his view; largely on the ground of let- 
ting well enough alone. On the other 
hand, as a striking instance of how the 
issue has divided representative groups, 
the American Legion, a number of wom- 
en’s patriotic organizations, and social 
and patriotic groups to a total of a hun- 
dred or more, urge that National Ori- 
gins be retained. They assert that their 
plan offers more hope for final settle- 
ment than does its rival. So long as 
quotas are based on a census applied to 
foreign-born only, they argue, there will 


a Sd 
Brown Brothers 
the quota law—as viewed from an airplane 





be conflict over which census to pick! 

The matter came up in the last elec- 
tion. The Democratic candidate crit- 
icized the 1890 basis as “thirty years out 
of date.” In other words, he proposed 
to substitute the basis of the foreign- 
born living in America in 1920, for 
those living here in 1890, in computing 
the two per cent quotas. This would, 
of course, mean a radical change, for 
the tremendous influx of Mediterranean 
and Levantine people came after 1890. 
This movement from Southeastern Eu- 
rope is not reflected in quotas under the 
1890 basis, but would overshadow all 
others, if the later census were adopted. 


Stability Assured 
& order to avoid such possibilities of 


change, advocates of National Ori- 

gins urge their own plan. This 
would permanently guarantee stability 
of quotas, they assert, by making quotas 
reflect the racial make-up of the whole 
American white population, rather than 
a particular segment of it, in a given 
census year. In other words, quotas 
would be a cross-section of America 
rather than a cross-section, say, of New 
York City. 

Readers must reach their own conclu- 
sion among these conflicting arguments. 
Some will be influenced by Mr. 
Hoover’s speech of acceptance, in which 
he said: 

“As a member of the Commission 
whose duty it is to determine the quota 
basis under the National Origins law, 
I have found it impossible to do so accu- 
rately and without hardship. The basis 
now in effect carries out the essential 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The anxiety of many working mothers would be quieted if they were allowed to go home a littie earlier than others—acith a 
corresponding decrease in pay 


Every Wife to Her Last 


If Mothers With Jobs Could Have Part-Time Work or 
Shorter Hours, One of Their Greatest Troubles 
Would Be Ended, This Writer Believes 


LL the argument in the world 
will not take wage-earning 
mothers out of industry. 
The time has come for some 
adjustment to be made be- 

tween extra home work and the tradi- 
tional tasks that have been laid upon 
women. In my opinion this adjustment 
must come along several lines. Women 
must clear their own thinking concern- 
ing marriage and careers. They should 
cultivate a spirit of tolerance toward 
the other woiman’s choice of occupation. 
And if the employer could be made to 
see that flexible hours for the married 
woman would not have a disrupting 
effect upon business, the proportions of 
the problem would be appreciably de- 
creased. 

Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, president 
of the Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance, while working upon the pref- 
ace to her book “Occupations for 
Women,” called together ten thought- 
ful women, practically all college grad- 
uates, to thrash out the problem of 
marriage and careers from ten different 


By EuporaA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 
Drawing by Dorothy Owen 


angles. Each was a wage earner, or 
had been recently; and all but one had 
children. Every attitude, from the 
most radical belief in nursery schools, 
mothers’ helpers and governesses to the 
feeling that mothers should always be 
on hand to find coats, balls and book 
bags, was revealed. 

Yet it was apparent that, far from 
having a theory generally applicable, no 
woman present had solved her individual 
problem to her own satisfaction. There 
could be no doubt of the seriousness 
with which these women accepted their 
responsibilities or that all placed the 
well-being of their children above their 
own. Not one, however, seemed really 
sure that the course she was pursuing 
was right or by what course the children 
would be likely to profit most. All ad- 
mitted that both too great and too little 
contact between mothers and children 
were bad for the parties of both parts, 
but no one knew wherein lay the golden 
mean. None wanted to abdicate her 
rights as mother in favor of too compe- 
tent assistants; yet none was satisfied 


with the services of the untrained nurse. 

Every one felt the strain of carrying 
on two jobs at once and trying to do 
complete justice to both. Several were 
entirely dependent upon mothers or 
other relatives to take their places while 
they were at work. One woman, who 
felt herself temperamentally unfitted to 
care for a small baby and who had been 
rendered wholly miserable by the task, 
had found it necessary to abandon out- 
side work until her child was old enough 
for kindergarten. Another had been 
forced by the approach of a nervous col- 
lapse to devote herself wholly to duties 
within the home, and, though talking 
bravely, seemed scarcely happy. One 
had waited until her children’s adoles- 
cence to resume her art work, and an- 
other, who had managed fairly well 
while her twins were babies to run a 
large business, was facing new problems 
as her children began to need the com- 
panionship of their mother. One wom- 
an, who had for years been giving 
more than an eight-hour day to public 
service of varying sorts, was wholly dis- 
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satisfied because she was not a wage 
earner. 

Listening to the discussion, I got an 
impression of chaos, unrest, unhappiness 
not yet wholly dispelled. 

The very fact, however, that women 
are attacking the problem and that 
fewer and fewer are bowing beneath the 
imposition of complete domesticity is 
encouraging. Fetters of tradition can, 
of course, not be shaken off by a genera- 
tion. For the women at the conference 
only pieces of the old chain were dan- 
gling; others are still holding on to 
a link or two. For instance, one clever 
young advertising woman I know, who 
is so situated as to be able to adjust her 
work and the needs of her little girl, 
has deliberately cut off her income be- 
cause she feels that her rather too vision- 
ary husband will have greater incentive 
to increase his earning power if he is 
entirely responsible for the support of 
his family. Another young woman, with 
no impediments in her path, is laboring 
under the misapprehension that some one 
who needs the money more should have 
her job. Both, I think, are passing 
through temporary phases as doomed as 
long hair and the corset. 

But the woman who should give us 
concern is the one who is fooling her- 
self into thinking that there is virtue in 
idleness. I have one highly intelligent 
friend who has reduced herself to a state 
of hypnosis on the subject. Her two 
healthy boys attend a country day school 
where lunch is provided and where play 
is supervised until five in the afternoon. 
She is one of those rare, efficient wom- 
en who with one maid can run a home 
at a minimum of effort. Her only con- 
cern seems to have to do with the em- 
ployment of her leisure. She plays 
bridge several afternoons each week, 
lunches downtown, spends mornings 
with her friends, hemming table napkins 
which could be bought almost as cheap 
with hems a finished product, and keeps 
herself fairly busy doing nothing. 


Defending Idleness 


ET she argues valiantly—and, be it 
said for her powers, rather con- 
vincingly—that work outside the 

home was for her a closed subject when 
she chose marriage as her career. ‘The 
very vehemence of her defense is Freu- 
dian testimony to her inner dissatisfac- 
tian with the course she is hypnotizing 
herself into believing altogether right. 
Thousands of other women, of course, 
of less intelligence—a number fortu- 
nately decreasing—are not questioning 
at all the selfish use of their leisure. Yet, 
smugly content with their unproductive 
state, they are the first to protest against 
vocations for married women. If their 
desuetude were really innocuous, or if 
mothers’ parties and teas were better for 
children than mothers’ remunerative 
work, this discussion would be much 


talk about nothing. Strangely—or per- 
haps not strangely at all—the woman 
who is interested in making the most of 
her powers is usually equally desirous of 
developing her children to the full ex- 
tent of their capabilities. 





Adjustment Needed 
A tapes a campaign for better and 


happier children involves securing 

first better and happier mothers, 
society must turn to the adjusiment ot 
motherhood and work outside the home. 
Evasion of the issue is no longer pos- 
sible. The professional woman who 
commands her own time is much farther 
along than the woman whose talents lie 
in the direction of business. Writers, 
painters, musicians, actresses have com- 
bined successfully children and careers. 
Members of other professions are rapidly 
learning to make adjustments on a part- 
time basis. Is there any reason why 
working hours for women in business 
should not be shortened, with salaries 
lessened accordingly? Adjustment in- 
volves education of employers and mold- 
ing of public opinion. One woman who 
took part in the conference on careers 
is credit manager in a large department 
store. Her children attend one of the 


“Is there any reason why 
working hours for married 
women in business should 
not be shortened, with sal- 
aries lessened accord- 
ingly?” This is one of sev- 
eral suggestions Mrs. Rich- 
ardson makes to permit 
wives to adopt careers out- 
side their homes tf their tal- 
ents lie elsewhere than in 
domesticity. She challenges 
women to do “what they 
want to do” whether in the 
home or outside, and she 
urges the business world to 
cooperate toward a happier 
solution of the married 
worker problem. 


schools where afternoon play is super- 
vised and reach home about five each 
day. Since the store does not close until 
five-thirty, it is almost six when the 
mother arrives. 

“The servant is utterly lacking in 
judgment,” this woman deplored. ‘‘Con- 
sequently I am unspeakably anxious each 
day. I have the children telephone me 
when they reach home, and I remind 
them repeatedly that they are on their 
honor until 1 come. Such an arrange- 
ment is trying for us all. If I could 
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leave the store forty-five minutes earlier 
than closing time, there would be no 
problem.” 

And why shouldn’t she leave her work 
a little earlier? By the lifting of anxiety 
and the consequent nervous strain he 
efhciency would be increased. Of cuurse 
it is the way of human nature to fear 
new precedents, and exceptions present 
dificulties in a business organization. 
But adjustments can be made. For the 
sake of both the mother who wants to 
work and the mother who must work, 
and above all for the sake of their 
children, methods for shorter hours and 
part-time employment must be developed. 
It isn’t enough to say that the problem 
is an individual one which each woman 
must work out according to the necessi- 
ties in her own case. 

Society must in other ways make 
it easier for the woman who works by 
helping her with her child-rearing job. 
Modern appliances, prepared foods, and 
in some places community kitchens, have 
put the house where it no longer need 
be woman’s master. Only here and 
there, however, have adequate provisions 
been made for the pre-school child. But 
the nursery school, identical with the 
baby-garden Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
advocated thirty years ago, will soon be 
a universal institution. When it is, the 
woman who desires to contmue her pro- 
fession and also accept motherhood may 
go on with her work even though for a 
few years that work be reduced to a 
part-time basis. 


Cultivating Tolerance 
OREOVER there is a 


tion universal in its scope 

but individual in its ap- 
plication. The first step toward reach- 
ing it involves tolerance. We must rec- 
ognize the other woman’s right to choose 
the course that seems best for her. Since 
human beings are not cut by the same 
pattern, they cannot all live by one 
formula. Like men, women vary in 
their potentialities. Yet in the present 
stage of our development the woman 
lawyer is apt to scorn the work of the 
housekeeper, and certainly many a house- 
keeper is sure that no woman should be 
a lawyer. Paradoxically mingled with 
the scorn there is a trace of envy. Each 
woman feels that she is being cheated of 
something that the other has, and each 
chafes under the real or imagined con- 
tempt of the other. 

The woman who stays within the 
home and has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she is doing so through choice 
and not compulsion makes an invaluable 
contribution to society. In this hectic 
age she is the one person who has enough 
leisure for cultural pursuits. If she 
feels, however, that her position is in 
need of constant defense, she is defeated 
at the outset. The most delightful wom- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Mme. Portier, Musician, Actress, Feminist, and Associate of the French 
Institute in the United States, Brings American Women New 


RANCE has been con- 

spicuously well served by 

French emissaries who, in 

oficial capacity, bring 

France to America. Tar- 
dieu and Jusserand head a long 
list, to name any one of whom is, 
for an American, to become con- 
scious of renewed warmth toward 
the country they have helped 
Americans to understand and 
love. 

And France is well served, too, 
by similar emissaries in private 
capacity, people who bring France 
to America comprehensibly and 
delectably in connection with their 
work as lecturers, teachers, actors, 
musicians. 

One such person it has been my 
happy lot to meet in Mme. Helene 
Slatoff-Portier, who is now asso- 
ciated with the French Institute in 
the United States, and who, in her 
own personality and by right of 
her vivid accomplishments, makes 
a rare contribution to American 
understanding of France. Vital, mag- 
netic, thoughtful student, richly en- 
dowed artist, a woman of wide reading 
and diversified travel, Mme. Portier, it 
should be said, has something of still 
greater significance to hand on to you 
than even the understanding of France. 
Perhaps some communicable harmony 
within her is able to give you its own 
key. In the result, whether you get her 
through her lectures, her classes, her 
music, her dramatic readings, you realize 
that you are getting something immeas- 
urably worth while, find yourself im- 
measurably grateful, and are avid to 
know more of her. 

She is by birth an Arlésienne and is 
a descendant of the Lespinois family. 
The daughter of a French naval officer, 
she was educated at the School of the 
Legion of Honor, that ancient institu- 
tion, now so vast, having absorbed so 
many other girls’ schools, which was 
founded at Saint-Denis by Napoleon. 
The school was predestined for the 
daughters of officers of the Legion of 
Honor, and through the generations the 
daughters have handed down the tradi- 


Understanding of the French Suffrage Struggle 
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Mme. Heéléne Slatoff-Portier 


tion of the institution. To this day it 
remains a high privilege in the eyes of 
a Frenchwoman to be able to designate 
herself as “pupil of the Legion of 
Honor.” For hostile to women’s ad- 
vancement though he was, Napoleon did 
one good deed for them in founding 
that school. It was and is a good school. 
Under its continuing tradition, French 
girls are still taught to dress simply, 
conduct themselves with dignity and 
learn austerely. Legion of Honor girls 
submit to an almost military discipline, 
wear precise little uniforms, have one 
hat a year, eschew ornament, learn all 
about Napoleon and his hostility to 
women—and grow up into grand fem- 
inists. ‘They are to the more worldly 
kind of French jeune fille what our 
serious college girl is to our flapper. 
From them comes the highest type of 
Frenchwoman, and it was with a Legion 
of Honor education to sustain her that 
Mme. Portier stepped forth into life. 
Do you remember the banners of the 
old Equal Franchise Society that used to 
swing so gallantly up Fifth Avenue, pro- 
claiming, “This is what comes of having 





taught girls to read”? Just so, 
Napoleon could not insure to 
women the abler sort of education 
without insuring as well the conse- 
quences of that education. Just 
so, stepping forth into life, Mme. 
Portier could not help turning into 
one of those women of independ- 
ence of thought and action whom 
Napoleon so loathed. 

Social injustice of any and every 
kind was to be the touchstone of 
her career. Wherever she met it, 
she was to flame into quick protest. 
She early espoused Fourierism, 
that kind of socialized philosophy 
which postulates the getting to- 
gether and acting together of cap- 
ital and labor, as opposed to 
Marxianism, which emphasizes dia- 
metrical opposition between the 
two. 

One of her first Fourieristic ac- 
tivities was to found a cooperative 
theatre, for which she set forth 
three aims: to clothe in fitting ex- 
pression the best thought of the 
best dramatic writers; to bring together 
capital and labor, talent and oppor- 
tunity; to help insure to women the 
chance to engage in a theatrical career 
without having to pay the heavy cost to 
moral dignity too often demanded of 
them. 


A Cooperative Success 


T was a fine undertaking, and under 
the direction of Mme. Portier it 
~ Went on to a fine success. The Min- 
ister of Public Education and many 
other prominent educators were among 
its patrons, while on its Honorary Com- 
mittee were such noted feminists as 
Maria Verone, then secretary, now 
president, of the League for Women’s 
Rights; Marie Bonnevial, then _presi- 
dent of that League; Mme. Vincent, 
president of the French Union for 
Votes for Women; Hubertine Auclert, 
Jane Schmall, of the Forerunner, and 
Adeline Dudlay, of the Comédie Fran- 
Caise. 
The day of small-theatre experi- 
mentation was dawning in America and 
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Mme. Portier brought her idea of the 
cooperative theatre to this country on 
not one but many lecture tours. While 
she was in America on one such tour, 
Europe began its terrible self-consump- 
tion through the World War. ‘That 
was the end of the Fourierist Theatre, 
as it was the end of many things. 


Interpreter for France 
ACIFIST in principle, against all 


war save defensive war, Mme. 

Portier was passionately persuaded 
that France’s very life was at stake. All 
through the desperate war years she 
came and went between France and 
America, devoting herself to the devel- 
opment of that inherent American sym- 
pathy that was later to line up America 
beside France in the titanic struggle. 

In America she talked, she gave Con- 
certs Gaulois, she made speeches, tire- 
less in her efforts to bring the soul of 
France understandingly to America. 

Then, after the Armistice, she went 
back to France and reversed her effort. 
Having brought the soul of France to 
America, she carried back the soul of 
America to France, lecturing to French 
scientific societies on American thought 
and culture. Always her object re- 
mained the same—to aid the two peo- 
ples of the two great republics to under- 
stand each other, inspire each other, 
learn how to give each to the other the 
best that each has to contribute. 

This is still her effort today, when the 
war is over and her sojourns in America 
are diversified by less stressful lecture 
tours. The subjects of the lectures 
range from travelogues, through surveys 
of the Frenchwoman’s contribution to 
French thought, to penetrative analyses 
of such possible, if distant, political ex- 
periments of the future as synarchy. 
Or, accomplished musician that she is, 
and versed in musical lore, she may stage 
for her audiences a concert, say, in the 
time of Marie An- 
toinette, and make 
old times live 
again to the tune ..*g_ 
of clavecin and ane Om 
viola, while the 
gay costumes of 
those colorful days 
appeal to the eye, 
and the songs of 
some old chanson- 
nier touch the 
heart with the tips 
of the wings'of the 
spirit of France. 


This is not to 
do very well by 
Mme. Portier’s 


a 


wide range of ca- 
pacity, as musician, 
as actress, as fem- 
inist, as writer and 
speaker, but. it may 
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More bridges than these over the river Seine 


be enough to show that she is one of 
those Frenchwomen so able, so valuable 
to France as to heighten immeasurably 
your appreciation of things French. The 
kind of woman who makes you promptly 
ask yourself, “And what sort of recogni- 
tion does France give to these wonder- 
ful women of hers? Must not France 
see in them a great economic and polit- 
ical asset? Are not all doors opening to 
them? What is their legal status? 
Have they the vote?” 

And if you don’t already know the 
sort of recognition that France accords 
to women and make a point of finding 
out, you writhe in your soul at the 
shocking injustice with which this other- 
wise forward country treats women be- 
fore the law. It is not only that French 
women have been accorded no political 
suffrages whatever. It is worse. In France 
woman “is man’s property, just as the 
fruit tree is the gardener’s property.” 

You have Napoleon’s word for it. 
From his memorial issued from St. 
Helena, Mme. Portier quotes further: 
“Woman is our property, we are not 
hers. She gives us children. We don’t 
give her any.” 

Are you telling yourself that Na- 
poleon’s valuation of women was warped 
because Mme. de Stael was too much 
for him mentally and Josephine cost him 
too much emotionally and financially, 
that he is dead anyhow, and that his 
opinion needn’t be of any further con- 
cern? Alas, his opinion of women lives 
on in France today. He incorporated it 
into the Code Napoléon and it is under 
that code that Republican France sees fit 
to govern herself to this day. 

Mme. Portier points out that since the 
promulgation of the Code, nearly a cen- 
tury and a half has passed. “Purged of 
reaction, talking of liberty and justice 
and happiness for all, the Republic rose 
on the ruins of monarchy. Yet the Re- 
public has hardly dared touch the 
It is the spirit 


tyrant’s legal monument. 
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French women vote 


in Paris must be crossed before 
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of Napoleon that still governs French- 
women, it is his orders that Republican 
France still executes, it is his tyrannical 
will that continues to hold back and op- 
press an entire sex. And under his 
Code, which surrounds women with the 
barriers of a bygone age under pretense 
of protecting their weakness, the ancient 
tradition of French womanhood is pre- 
served intact, in spite of political and 
economic revolution—like one of those 
antediluvian monsters whose kind by 
some miracle has come on down to our 
own times!” 

Do you happen to know about the 
Code Napoléon? Do you know that to 
this day that Code, in delivering a 
Frenchwoman over bodily to the man 
she marries, assigns to him the right to 
constrain her by armed force if need be? 


The Bars of Tradition 


O you know that a married 
D French mother has no rights of 

her own over the children that 
she has played some small part in pro- 
ducing? Do you know that the French 
father has such complete authority that 
he may, to this day, abandon a child to 
public charity without the mother’s con- 
sent? That he has the right to consign 
a good and honest child to a house of 
correction and that the mother has not 
even the right of protest? 

That is enough from the Napoleonic 
Code, says Mme. Portier, to show you 
some good reasons behind the French 
women’s demand for the vote. 

“Is it widespread, that demand ?” 

“Formerly it was confined rather ex- 
clusively to the bourgeoisie, but today 
interest is not stronger in the middle 
classes than among working women. 
Fifteen years ago when we used to go 
to the Halles to talk suffrage with the 
marketwomen, they threw carrots at us. 
When feminists go to the Halles today, 
it is not carrots that the marketwomen 
pelt us with, it is 
the suffrage argu- 
ment.” 

French — suffra- 
gists turn this way 
and that in their 
effort to secure 
recognition of 
French women’s 
demand for the 
vote. They hold 
meetings, they pre- 
sent petitions, and 
they have staged 
some demonstra- 
tions of great agi- 
tational value. As, 
for instance, put- 
ting women up to 
stand for office in 
different arrondis- 
sements as “pla- 


(Cont. on p. 43) 
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A shady path sloping down toward the bank of the Potomac giving a glimpse of the Washington Monument 


BATTLE LINES IN CONGRESS 


Members Clash on Farm Relief and Tariff Rates That Are Bemg 
Boosted Higher to Protect American Standards of Living 
W hile the Plight of Southern Strikers Is Ignored 


May 20, 1929. 
UMMER heat descends upon 
Washington. This, I believe, is 
chiefly responsible for the de- 
cision of the House and Senate 
to take a few weeks’ recess until 
the tariff bill (alas for “limited” in- 
creases!) and farm relief are ready for 
final action. Congressional collars are 
badly wilted, congressional tempers 
frayed by a political fracas which will 
probably last until late summer, which 
will keep President Hoover in the 
White House and the diplomatic corps 
away from its usual summer resorts. 

“What is that long procession of auto- 
mobiles that I see every day on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue?” asks the visitor. 

“That,” he is told, “is the procession 
of Congressmen and Senators going to 
take luncheon, or dinner, at the White 
House.” 

President Hoover, faced with the 
stiffest fight of his career in the effort 
to bring Congress into line with his 
ideas of tariff revision and farm relief 
without seeming to dictate legislation, 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


works twelve hours a day not excluding 
mealtimes. For weeks the President and 
Mrs. Hoover have not had a meal in the 
White House alone. The only respite 
comes on Saturday afternoons, when 
they take long drives into the beautiful 
country around Washington, eat a pic- 
nic supper by the side of a stream, and 
try to forget about a Congress which 
refuses to think in terms of economic 
facts. 

In all the hubbub about the tariff and 
farm relief, little attention has been paid 
to a resolution introduced by Senator 
Wheeler of Montana for a congressional 
investigation into labor conditions in the 
textile industry, with particular refer- 
ence to the present labor troubles in the 
mills of the Carolinas and Tennessee. 
Translated into terms of Government 
concern with the welfare of its citizens, 
the inconspicuous item in the day’s news 
recording the recent hearings before the 
Senate Manufacturers Committee is as 
important as farm relief; vastly more 
important than political bickerings over 
the new tariff bill. 


Recently there was cast over the 
springtime beauty of Washington a 
small, grim shadow from the mill town 
of Gastonia in North Carolina; the 
town where thousands of men, women 
and children have been working sixty 
hours a week for starvation wages, while 
their employers pleaded with Congress 
for higher tariff protection to “maintain 
the American standard of living and 
high wages for laborers.” 

That shadow was cast by a small, 
misguided group of ragged strikers from 
the Loray textile mills, led through the 
corridors of the Capitol, straggling about 
the streets, under the leadership of one 
Carl Reeve, avowed Communist leader 
out of New York, organizer of the 
Communist organization known as the 
National Textile Workers which is bit- 
terly opposed by the United Textile 
Workers of America and the American 
Federation of Labor. The ten men, 
women and children chosen from the 
twenty-two hundred strikers in Gastonia 
to come to Washington and make an ap- 
] Congress were absolutely dis- 
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credited, ignored by Congress, because 
they were ostensibly “Reds.” 

But what did these people, who have 
worked in the mills since childhood, 
know of the theories of Communism and 
Capitalism? They were ready to follow 
anyone who promised them relief from 
intolerable working conditions; they fell 
into the hands of a Communist group 
which has been exploiting them for its 
purpose as cruelly as they were ever ex- 
ploited by the textile employers. The 
story they told of wages as low as five 
dollars a week was borne out by official 
fzures. To them “Communism” was 
only a word. They were utterly unable 
to understand why they were not per- 
mitted to tell their story to a joint ses- 
sion of the Senate and House. Only 
Senators La Follette and Wheeler 
allowed them to talk. 

I grow incoherent as I think about 
that small ragged, underfed group of 
men, women and children: the girl of 
fourteen who looked about eight, who 
worked sixty hours a week for a wage 
of $4.90; the woman who had left a 
sick baby at home, worried because “my 
husband ain’t got enough money to let 
me know quick if he gets worse,” who 
had come to Washington on the promise 
of the Communist organizer that she 
could get help for all the strikers by 
appearing before Congress; the wizened 
old man who has spent his life trying to 
support a family on $11 a week; the 
pallid young woman who had come to 
Washington on the promise that she 
would be treated for pellagra. It was 
so easy for pompous senators, fearful of 
offending northern industrialists estab- 
lished in their states, to dismiss the 
whole human problem of the textile in- 
In , «s ism’?! 
dustry by the charge of “Communism’’! 
There grows on one the feeling that if 
a Congress so ready to listen to the tex- 
tile manufacturers as it wrote the new 
tariff bill refuses to listen to the weak 
voices of the striking workers in Eliza. 
bethton, Gastonia and Charlottesville, 
there is little justice under the dome of 


the Capitol. 
+ back to normal. Borah is off the 
reservation again, declaring with 
some logic as he voted for the debenture 
scheme abhorred by the President that 
he had not forfeited his right to vote on 
any measure as he saw fit by his ardent 
support of Mr. Hoover in the campaign. 
Smith Brookhart of Iowa, who came 
back so sweetly into the Republican fold 
atter being read out of the party in 
1924, has grown restive under the re- 
straints of party leadership, and is back 
with the Progressives who have again 
found the Democratic minority ready to 
play their game of Administration op- 
position. Thomas Heflin stalks around 
the chamber in his old cream-colored 


Just Before the Battle 
ONGRESS, however, is getting 


alpaca suit, easily distinguishable to the 
gallery onlookers. The sound of log- 
rolling on the tariff bill echoes through 
the lobbies, as such echoes have resound- 
ed from time immemorial when tariff 
bills were the order of business. Wild- 
eyed exponents of fantastic schemes for 
farm relief waylay Borah as he emerges 
from the Chamber for fresh air. On 
the floor, a Western senator reads long 
technical documents about making paper 
from cornstalks. Why hurry? The farm 
bill has been sent to conference, and 
there is little to do, until the tariff bill 
emerges from committee to floor, ringing 
the gong for the real battle of the Sev- 
enty-first Congress against President 
Hoover. 


A Real Test of Strength 
AY inertia much was made 


journalistically of the Senate’s 

defiance of President Hoover's 
opposition to including the debenture 
plan in the farm relief bill, our best 
observers believe that this first defeat at 
the hands of opportunist politicians was 
not significant; that the real test of the 
Hoover strength is coming over the 
tariff bill, which in its present form de- 
parts far from the campaign pledges for 
“limited increases” and “revision in the 
interests of agriculture.” 

This debenture provision which Mr. 
Hoover opposes for ten good and sufh- 
cient reasons, passed over his protest by 
a coalition of Democrats and farm Pro- 
gressives with thirteen Republicans 
begging to differ from his views, is as 
you view it either a direct Government 
subsidy, a flat export bounty, or an aid 
to agriculture which is no different in 
practice from the aid given industry by 
the tariff. It is a plan to increase ex- 
ports of -certain farm crops, thus rais- 
ing the domestic price, by giving to ex- 
porters certificates on exports of certain 
products equal to half the import duty 
on these same products; its application 
is optional with the Federal Farm 
Board set up by the farm bill. These 
debentures would be sold to importers 
at.a discount, to be used in part pay- 
ment of import duties. They might 
benefit the exporters and middlemen far 
more than the growers, as Mr. Hoover 
says, but economists agree that whatever 
else they did, they would raise the price 
of crops coming under the plan. 

The debenture plan was endorsed by 
the National Grange and other farm 
organizations. The House had already 
passed a bill which went through on 
well-greased skids, according in every 
provision with the Administration ideas 
of what farm relief should be. There 
was not the ghost of a chance that the 
Senate bill would finally emerge from 
Congress carrying the debenture scheme. 
Democratic Senator Copeland and others 
admitted that they voted for the bill 
with the debenture provisions while 


holding their noses; but they voted for 
it; are they not the “opposition party” ? 
So the thirteen Republicans and Pro- 
gressives who supported it have cannily 
given the honors to the organized 
farmers in this first tilt. They have 
cleared their political record for farm 
voters convinced of the workability of 
the debenture clause. When the bill 
comes up for final vote, shorn of the 
clause, they can with all logic say: ‘““We 
did our best for you; rather than run 
the inevitable Executive veto, we pass 
the bill minus your debenture clause.” 

It is not exactly playing both ends 
against the middle, but it is at least 
“practical politics,” and in the end no- 
body will be the worse for it. Senators 
like Norris and Borah were perfectly 
sincere in their vote for the debenture 
plan, but the same cannot be said of 
all who voted for it. 

Mr. Hoover, it is said by some of 
those numerous persons “close to the 
President,” is not seriously troubled over 
the Senate vote of 47 to 44 on the 
debenture amendment in so far as its 
effect on the final version of farm relief 
is concerned. What does trouble him is 
the fact that the insurgents, who counted 
for so little in the last session of the Sev- 
entieth Congress, are again utilizing 
their small minority as a balance of 
power to aid Democrats in opposing 
Administration policies. Their success 
in this instance may encourage repetition 
of the procedure. 


The New Tariff Bill 


HE Democrats and Progressives, 
however, may find themselves in 
the strange position of supporting 
Hoover policies against the Republican 
Party Pillars when it comes to a show- 
down on the new tariff bill. The 
Hoover campaign pledges of limited re- 
vision of the tariff in the interests of 
agriculture are pitted against the deter- 
mination of high-tariff Republicans to 
look out for the interests of industries 
back home; and here is the first real 
battle of President vs. Congress. 

The new tariff bill bears out Senator 
Watson’s declaration, mentioned last 
month, that the special Congress was 
called “in the interests of agriculture 
and industry.” It now appears that the 
farm relief legislation is in the interests 
of agriculture and the tariff revision is 
in the interests of industry. 

The bill, carrying increases on almost 
a thousand industrial schedules and far 
less than the anticipated rise in agricul- 
tural rates, has caused a ruction in the 
House Republican ranks which may be- 
come historical. It has given the West- 
ern Progressives a real issue for the first 
time in several years, and brought them 
converts from Massachusetts Republi- 
cans who protest the increase in sugar 
rates, and former loyal party men from 

(Continued on page 44) 





BROAD, tthe reparations 
committee reached the final 
stages of its labor, with the 
outcome of its efforts still in 
doubt; the pre-election cam- 
paign in Great Britain drew to a close, 
and the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission at Geneva heard, with expres- 
sions of approval, Hugh S. Gibson’s 
proposal for a reduction of navies. On 
this side of the water, a settlement of 
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The tariff temperature rises 


the Tacna-Arica dispute was announced, 
the revolt in Mexico ended, and Con- 
gress wrangled over the tariff, farm re- 
lief and immigration. 


Reparations Difficulties 


TIENCE, cooperation and sacri- 

fice have marked the negotiations 

of the international committee of 
financial experts that is trying to settle 
the German reparations problem. As 
we go to press, the end of their work 
is at hand, with President Hoover do- 
ing his bit in a dramatic last-minute 
offer to modify this Government’s claims 
against Germany. 

To summarize the proceedings to date: 
The whole of the first month was spent 
waiting for Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, head 
of the German delegation, to make some 
proposal, and at the same time devising 
an international bank to take care of 
Germany’s payments. Then, as Dr. 
Schacht made no proposal, the creditor 
nations, at a good deal of sacrifice, elab- 
orated a bill which, in their opinion, 
was within Germany’s capacity to pay. 
Dr. Schacht countered with an offer 
that was wholly unacceptable. At this 
point the reparations conference seemed 


about to collapse. But while Dr. 
Schacht was in Berlin for a few days, 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the com- 
mittee, prepared another plan that rep- 
resented greater sacrifices on the part of 
the creditor nations, particularly of 
Great Britain, and at the same time 
provided an increase over the figures in 
the German proposal. Dr. Schacht ac- 
cepted this plan, on two conditions, that 
he was to put into writing. 

The experts continued negotiations 
on the basis of the Young plan, with 
Sir Josiah Stamp of Great Britain as 
conciliator to draft a report of the com- 
mittee’s labors that would include Dr. 
Schacht’s conditions. ‘his report, as we 
go to press, has been revised by the dele- 
gates. It was presented to them with 
the statement that the settlement pro- 
poses sacrifices for everybody, but that 
sacrifice is essential if the irritations left 
by the war are to be got rid of and the 
spirit of peace is to develop. 

While the Commission was playing 
for time in the hope of negotiating the 
last hurdles on its long and exhausting 
course, the Hoover offer was presented 
through our Chargé d’Affaires in Paris. 
Though the contents were not made 
public, it was understood of course that 
the offer represented some sacrifice on 
the part of the United States, and this 
idea was supported by Secretary Stim- 
son’s statement that the general feeling 
of Government officials and leaders of 
Congress, whom the President called 
hastily into conference, was that if other 
Allied nations accepted smaller percent- 
age payments, the United States could 
not do less. The amount of the reduc- 
tion offered is reported to represent 
about $3,000,000, or ten per cent of 
the arrears on the cost of the American 
Army of Occupation. ‘This represents 
about five per cent of the total American 
claim and a reduction of the German 
annuities of about $1,200,000 a year. 


Saving England’s Beauty 


HREE political rivals — Lloyd 

George, Ramsay MacDonald and 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, 
stood in spirit on a common plattorm 
during the pre-election campaign in 
Great Britain. They did this when they 
appealed to all political parties and all 
classes to help preserve the “rich person- 
ality and character of rural England, 
Scotland and Wales,” now threatened 
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(urrent Events 


by an army of petrol pumps, advertising 
signs, tawdry bungalows, wreckers, and 
other concomitants of an_ industrial 
civilization. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
loveliness of the English countryside was 
in danger of obliteration, a Central 
Committee for the Preservation of 
Rural England has been formed, and a 
campaign started to create public senti- 
ment for its purposes. 


After the Revolt 


S was expected, the revolt in Mex- 
A ico ended in victory for the Fed- 
eral forces. The rebel command- 
er-in-chief, and other leaders, fled to 
the United States; American border 
troops were ordered to their home sta- 
tions; President Gil announced the way 
clear for realization of the Mexican 
Government’s program of “peace, im- 
partial democracy, and vigorous commer- 
cial expansion,” and General Calles re- 
signed as Secretary of War, an office 
that he filled during the emergency. 

In three states, however, there are 
still men under arms against the Mexi- 
can Government. These President Gil 
characterized as servants of the Catholic 
Church who, “forgetting their Christian 
morality, dedicate themselves to acts of 
absolute banditry on the pretext of de- 
fending the doctrines of their Church.” 
But he went on to deny the accusation 
that the Catholic Church as an institu- 
tion was implicated in the revolt. 

These conciliatory words about the 
Catholic Church were a move on the 
part of President Gil to heal the breach 
between it and the Government that fol- 
lowed the enforcement of the laws re- 
quiring members of any clergy to reg- 
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ister with the Government and in gen- 
eral regulating Church affairs. The 
Protestant clergy complied with these 
laws. But the Catholic Church refused 
to let their priests register and as a pro- 
test against this order for obeisance to 
a civil authority, suspended all acts of 
public worship in Mexico. 


The exiled Archbishop Ruiz of the 
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Michael is King! 


Mexican Roman Catholic Episcopate re- 
sponded to the evidence of President 
Gil’s good will by announcing that the 
Church was prepared to cooperate with 
him “in every just and moral effort 
made for the improvement of the peo- 
ple.” President Gil then expressed his 
willingness to discuss cooperation with 
Catholic prelates for the settlement of 
the controversy. At the same time he 
reminded them that the official attitude 
toward the Church remained the same. 
It must obey the law. Both sides, how- 
ever, seem in a conciliatory mood and a 
conference was brought a step nearer 
when Archbishop Ruiz sent a circular 
telegram to all the Mexican bishops to 
ask if they approved of such a meeting. 
Their responses will be forwarded to 
the Vatican, requesting instructions. 


Tacna and Arica 


HILE and Peru have at last 
* reached an agreement ending the 
long controversy over the Tacna- 

Arica territory. This controversy has 
dragged on for forty-six years, or since 
the conclusion of the War of the Pacific. 
In 1922, the two nations agreed to 
submit the issue to the President of the 
United States as arbitrator. ‘Two years 
were taken up in the presentation of 
evidence and then President Coolidge, 
who succeeded President Harding as 
arbitrator, handed down the award that 
a plebiscite should be held as specified 
in the treaty signed by Chile and Peru 
several years after the close of the war. 
By the terms of this treaty, Chile was 
left in possession of Tacna and Arica 
for ten years, at the end of which time 
a plebiscite was to be held to determine 
whether the territories should return to 
the control of Peru. But unfortunately 
the plebiscite under American  aus- 


pices failed. Later, Secretary Kellogg 
encouraged the two nations to reestablish 
ambassadors and turn to direct negotia- 
tion. The result of these negotiations 
is the present agreement. 

The proposal is to award Tacna to 
Peru and Arica to Chile, while Peru 
is to receive an indemnity of $6,000,000. 
It must be ratified by both Governments. 

The fly in the ointment is Bolivia's 
grievance. Boliva has no access to the 
sea and has been hoping to get a strip 
of Arica as an outlet. But already Sec- 
retary Stimson has hinted that some- 
thing may be done for her through 
direct negotiations with Chile. 


Young Michael Plays King 


tional celebrations to mark the 

tenth anniversary of the reunion 
of Transylvanians, Bessarabians, and all 
other Rumanians, under the Rumanian 
Hag, and it all has been great fun for 
little King Michael. He was brought 
from his nursery to present new flags 
to 166 Rumanian regiments and to re- 
view 100,000 of his army. He was in 
the reviewing stand for four hours with 
his mother, Queen Marie, and his five- 
year-old Cousin Paul, son of Prince 
Paul of Jugoslavia. 


TP ca 3 has had a series of na- 


Power and the Press 


NEW threat to the freedom of 
the press was disclosed when the 
International Paper and Power 
Company purchased stock in the Boston 
Herald and the Boston Traveler. Then 
it came out that it had also invested 
heavily in the Chicago Daily Journal. 
The Federal Trade Commission began 
an investigation and unearthed the star- 
tling fact that the company had spent at 
least $10,000,000 to buy into newspa- 
pers, thus acquiring either control or at 
least a voice in the control of thirteen 
newspapers. The president of the com- 
pany, Mr. A. S. Graustein, admitted 
that the International Paper and Power 
Company had tried to buy into at least 
three other papers. His explanation was 
that his company wanted to secure an 
outlet for its newsprint. He denied that 
there was any intention of controlling 
the editorial policies. But this denial 
did nothing to reassure the press, or, in 
general, the public. The I. P. & P., 
although an enormous manufacturer of 
newsprint, is one of the leading power 
companies of New Engiand. It was im- 
possible to believe that should the ques- 
tion of public ownership of public utili- 
ties come up in the territory of any of 
these papers, there would not be some 
guidance from behind the editorial chair. 
Following the disclosures of Mr. 
Graustein, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion began calling the publishers who 
had been financed. 


Gibson at Geneva 


HE meeting of the Preparatory 

Disarmament Commission at 

Geneva emphasized again the 
enormous difficulties in the way of re- 
ducing or limiting the armies of the 
world. But there was a gleam of hope 
on the naval armament problem when 
our Ambassador to Belgium, Hugh S. 
Gibson, presented the official American 
position. In an address that changed 
the mood of the gathering, he proposed 
that reduction, instead of limitation of 
navies, should be the objective ; suggested 
a new mathematical formula for measur- 
ing the combative strength of any vessel, 
and proposed that a nation’s requirement 
for naval armament be considered rela- 
tive to the naval strength of its pros- 
pective enemies. 

The suggestions drew expressions of 
approval trom Lord Cushendun, the 
chief British delegate at Geneva; from 
Prime Minister Baldwin, and from Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Secretary, and after the adjournment of 
the conference, the Japanese Minister 
of the Navy stated that his Government 
was ready to take part in another naval 
conference, thus indirectly endorsing 
Ambassador Gibson’s proposals. But 
the conference itself took no action, 
either on naval armament or land arm- 
ament, that advanced the world toward 
reduction or even limitation of these 
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The “power” behind the press 


burdens of steel. In fact, a concession 
made by Ambassador Gibson on trained 
reservists fortified an already existing 
obstacle to effective limitation. He 
agreed, or seemed to agree, to the ex- 
clusion of trained reserves from the esti- 
mates of a nation’s military strength. 
The reaction against this American 
concession to France and other conscript 
powers was so hostile that it was ex- 
plained that the Hoover administra- 
tion still disapproves of the exclusion of 
reservists, but feels that the United 
States, which is primarily a naval power, 
should let the land powers thrash out 
this question. The motive for making 
the concession remains obscure. And it 
brought nothing in return. May 21, 1929. 
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The lovely garden patio, round three sides of which the A. W. A. 


Clubhouse towers 


IVE THOUSAND women, 
one by one, at some time or 
other in the last few weeks, 
have paused at the entrance 
awning of number 353 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City, to 
gaze up at the full sweep of twenty- 
seven stories of brick, massively heaped 
up on a block-deep site. Each one, no 
doubt, has murmured to herself some- 
thing expressive of the pride of achieve- 
ment, for in this building these five thou- 
sand women have carried to successful 
conclusion what is said to be the largest 
financial undertaking of its kind ever 
handled by women. They are the mem- 
bers of the American Woman’s Asso- 
ciation; the building is their new 
$8,000,000 clubhouse with accommoda- 
tions for twelve hundred and fifty resi- 
dents. 
The A. W. A. Clubhouse stands as 
a monument to the courage and _ per- 
severance of women and to the co- 
operation of a wide variety of types of 
women, engaged in one hundred and 
fifty pursuits ranging from steel window 
estimating to hand book binding, from 
the typewriter to the stage. The asso- 
ciation has a history altogether of almost 
two decades; but its present organiza- 
tion is only six years old. 
When the construction of a clubhouse 
where business and professional women 
of New York might make a comfortable 


and friendly home together was formu- 
lated as its immediate objective, the asso- 
ciation began to take on new life. Its 
membership multiplied rapidly from 
four hundred to five thousand; and five 
thousand strong, these women, under 
the leadership of Miss Anne Morgan, as 
chairman of the Campaign Committee 
(and now president), plunged headlong 
into a stock-selling campaign. A three- 
and-a-half-million-dollar issue, common 
and preferred, with first and second 
mortgages, was floated by the American 
Woman’s Realty Corporation; every 
known selling device was pressed into 
service, and some new forms were in- 
vented. The three-year drive ended two 
years ago this spring with the goal 
reached and some ten thousand share- 
holders enlisted. In the following 
October the leading spirits of the cam- 
paign, with flags flying, spades digging 
and trumpets blaring, broke the earth for 
the building, and this spring the club- 
house made its formal bow to the public. 

To the passerby the A. W. A. Club- 
house holds itself rather aloof. The 
ground floor is most business-like, with 
shops, low-ceiled corridor, newsstand, in- 
formation desk. But wait until the tur- 
quoise blue elevator whisks you up to 
the top with its commanding views of 
Central Park and the Hudson River. 
Nor is this the only vantage point. The 
set-backs afford some half dozen roof 
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for Women 


The Magnificent New Residential 
Clubhouse of the American W oman’s 
Association Is a Monument to the 
Courage of Five Thousand Women 


By FLoRENCE MORTON 


gardens altogether, fitted up with invit- 
ing porch chairs and summery umbrella- 
tables (which turn out to be ventilation 
pipes camouflaged in this interesting and 
practical manner). 

After unfolding New York before 
you from the twenty-seventh floor, the 
guide will next drop you down to the 
fifteenth to show the solarium, jaunty 
with its reed furniture, its sunshine col- 
ored walls and red tile floor, and beyond 
it, getting the full benefit of sun and 
southern breeze, a double roof garden 
with a connecting balcony. 


ERE a glance inward reveals the 

H most enticing spot at the build- 
ing’s very heart on the second 

floor level, a formal garden with slate 
paths and fountains playing midst beds 
of flowers. Immediately the visitor is 
tempted to hop into the turquoise blue 
elevator again and hurtle down through 
more sleeping floors—there are twenty- 
four of these in all—straight to the 
verdant courtyard. But the guide is 
likely to call off at the third floor, first. 
This floor, too, though given over 
mostly to such utilitarian things as an 
infirmary and administrative offices for 
the association, has beauties well worth 
viewing. Behind a Chinese screen are 
the private gathering places reserved for 
members of the association. The Fon- 
tainebleau room, or gallery lounge, is 
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trikingly papered with a dainty, scatter- 
design in red, black and gray against 

ackground of white. It is curtained 
th brilliant red glazed chintz and fur- 
shed with cushioned reed seats flecked 

vith red and black, magazine racks and 
grand piano. 


g 
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is the pine-paneled library with its 

floor-to-ceiling shelves and gleam- 
ng antique tables. Here are housed the 
Sve thousand volumes for which a 
$15,000 fund was donated by the Pic- 
torial Review. This might have been a 
sombre room were it not for the wine- 
‘olored velvet carpet, the flowery win- 
dow hangings and the vivid splotches of 
; green easy chair here, a plum colored 
one yonder, a crimson one there. 

The second floor, which gives on the 
-entral patio through lofty arched glass 
doors set in frames of wrought iron 
work, is the show floor of the building. 
Here the old and the new join hands, 
the familiar and the foreign, the every- 
day and the exotic. The furnishings 
and ideas were culled from the corners 
of the world for its embellishment. Art 
galleries and auction rooms were drawn 
ipon. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, in 
charge of the entire furnishing of the 
buildings, and Burnet-Clark, Ltd., the 
decorators, searched England, Europe 
and America with the result that some- 
where here every taste and every yearn- 
ng finds a satisfying spot. 

France itself is the gay dining-room, 
seating two hundred and eighty-five, 
where a maitre d’hdtel bows one in and 
the delicacies of a French cuisine tickle 
the tongue. The walls are marbleized 
n soft shades of salmon, green and tan. 
Taffeta curtains sheathe the windows, 


By iste vi the Fontainebleau room 





The writing room has old maps on the wall and interesting 


modernist furniture 
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Anton Bruehi 


The Georgian Room—one of the lounges—has a charming formality 


crystal chandeliers glitter overhead, and 
a soft carpet covers the floor. The rosy- 
topped tables, of many sizes and shapes, 
sport striped Basque linen napkins rolled 
into saucy little cones. The golden lac- 
quered chairs have seats of reseda green 
glazed chintz most artfully stitched. If 
one prefers, she may lunch or dine in 
the loggia just outside the dining-room 
within earshot of the fountain’s gur- 
gling tune. ‘Table d’hote lunches are 
served at seventy-five and eighty-five 
cents and a dollar, and dinner is table 
d’héte at a dollar, or a la carte, in the 
dining-room, with a special dinner at 
$1.50 in the North Afri- 
can room. 

An enormous _ two- 
story lounge with a mas- 
sive fireplace at each end 
stretches across most of 
the front of the build- 
ing. The beam ceiling 
and_ oak-paneled walls 
mark it as the Tudor 
room, and the furnish- 
ings carry out the same 


idea, from the terra 
cotta damask draperies 
and the wall hanging 


brought from an ancient 
British baronial hall, to 
the davenports and 
chairs done in tapestries 
and velours of blue, tan 
and burnt orange. 


HERE is a Geor- 
gian room withcool 
green-painted 
walls, pink marble fire- 
places and _ mulberry 
carpet, mirror-faced pil- 
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lars and imposingly pedimented doors; 
a North African room with carved 
wooden ceiling in many brilliant colors 
and black terrazzo floor contrasting with 
the dead white of the walls, against 
which the inlaid furniture and leather 
hassocks sharply outline themselves; and 
a gold and white music room with deep 
window seats, brocaded draperies and a 
little balcony at one end reached by a 
delicately spiraling stairway. A cozy 
early American room with wallpaper 
whereon dashing soldiers, about to put 
out to sea, take leave of their ladies, 
offers two quaint little love seats beside 
the simple mantel. An English garden 
room is refreshing and airy. 

Below all this splendor and variety, 
on the mezzanine gallery, is a red and 
silver Chinese room and the cafeteria 
where fourteen hundred people may be 
served daily. Something she saw in 
France suggested the cafeteria decora- 
tion to Mrs. Vanderbilt, and forthwith 
Dim of Paris was commissioned to 
paint nine great panels of fantastic city 
and harbor views. Its cream ceiling is 
patterned modernistically with narrow 
silver paneling and bordered with bright 
rose moulding, matched in the window 
frames. Chairs and tables are made of 
silver bicycle tubing, untarnishable. 
The tables have yellow tops and the 
chairs canvas seats and backs of scarlet 
matching the waitresses’ uniforms. The 
powder-blue china, the same the traveler 
uses on the wagon-lit in France, was 
brought across the ocean to serve the 
American cafeteria purpose. 

From the ground floor, by a street 
door of its own, one enters the rectangu- 
lar auditorium, of eight hundred to one 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The modern spinster with paid-up in- 

surance does not have to live with 

relations and do chores for her keep. 
She can go where she wants 
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Insuring the Future 


The Independent W oman Can Stay So if She Invests Her 
Earnings in Some Plan Offered by Life Insurance 
Companies to Make the Years Ahead Secure 


OT so very long ago, when 
women were the ‘“weak- 
er sex’ and the world 
frowned at the thought of 
their economic independence 

as not quite nice, the average lone wom- 
an, whether widow or spinster, left with 
no means of her own, was expected to 
depend for old age insurance on the gen- 
erosity of her nearest male relative. Gen- 
erally a separate allowance was out of 
the question, so she went to live in this 
relative’s home, receiving so-called free 
board and lodging in return for her help 
about the house. 

An uncertain position at best! If 
Brother Neddie was a kindly man and 
his wife agreeably long-suffering, she 
might hope to be comparatively happy 
trotting about their house all day doing 
little odd jobs—the mending, the dishes, 
the canary bird—and at night sleeping 
tucked away somehow, though the chil- 
dren had to triple up to manage it. But 
suppose they resented her presence? Yet 
what else could the poor woman do? 
Poor Aunt Mattie or Sister Kate or 


By Harriet B. SKIDMORE 


Drawing by Julie Brown 


Cousin Agnes! We all remember you 
somewhere, a shabby figure hovering in 
the background dressed in a twice-turned 
black bombazine. 

But nowadays women have discovered 
the joy of being economically independ- 
ent, of spending the money they earn 
with no questions asked. Women doc- 
tors, women lawyers, women car con- 
ductors, women architects; what fields 
haven’t women entered? The question, 
“What are you doing with yourself?” 
when asked between two women, is now 
understood to mean over and above man- 
aging a home. And a younger woman 
suddenly left without an income quite 
naturally takes up some work. 

But what are they doing about the 
future, these independent women with 
salaries of their own? Insurance com- 
panies, searching about among vital sta- 
tistics, have discovered the interesting 
fact that, under present conditions at 
any rate, women on an average have 
longer lives than men. Are self-support- 
ing women providing for this very pos- 
sibly extensive old age? Do they real- 


ize the importance of setting aside a defi- 
nite part of their earnings to insure their 
economic independence—and, therefore, 
to a large extent their dignity and hap- 
piness—when they are no longer able to 
work? 

Saving is a difficult task at best. Any 
scrap of money left over after the neces- 
sities of life are cared for is so delight- 
fully easy to spend. And as life has be- 
come more complicated, the temptations 
to spend money have correspondingly in- 
creased. But so have the possibilities for 
saving. For instance, the old-fashioned 
housewife who put her extra dollars in- 
to the cracked teapot on the kitchen shelf 
knew nothing of the thrill of saving, the 
secret of sending out money to make 
more money, the excitement of seeing 
her savings increase by themselves, the 
satisfaction of gloating over the interest 
received. 

Nowadays advertised plans for saving 
money are legion. Every bank, every 
bond house, every insurance company is 
eager to suggest a way. Women, hav- 
ing learned from long experience that 
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unsystematic saving means merely in- 
creased temptation to spend, realize now 
that they are managing their own 
money, that saving to be at all efficacious 
must be an organized affair. And this 
is where, for the most part, retirement 
insurance makes its appeal. For retire- 
ment insurance is primarily enforced sav- 
ing. So much a month or so much a 
year and there is a definite sum for the 
future, large or small as the case may 
be, but still something definite that can 
be depended on. 


Some Leading Questions 

T what age do you expect to 

retire? How much do you ex- 

pect to have at that time to re- 
tire on? What definite plan are you 
following to make sure of this? What 
will happen to your plan if some acci- 
dent or sudden illness incapacitates 
you?” Such perplexing questions and 
how to answer them are the meat and 
drink of insurance companies. But with 
each question, to answer x they must 
know y and z. That is—life insurance 
is an individual problem with as many 
possible variations as there are persons 
who want it. Just as no reputable phy- 
sician will prescribe for a serious illness 
without examining the patient and 
knowing something of her history, so no 
insurance agent should prescribe a life 
insurance policy without knowing very 
definitely the circumstances of the case. 

Perhaps the prospect in question is a 
self-supporting woman with dependents 
a widow with minor children or with 
an adult invalid son or daughter, or a 
wife with an invalid husband, or a 
woman who is supporting her aged par- 
ents or her young brothers and sisters. 
Her position is obviously different from 
that of a woman who has only herself 
to consider. But, on the other hand, 
the woman with only herself ‘to con- 
sider may suddenly acquire dependents. 
What is the probability of such an ac- 
quisition? The insurance agent should 
make it his business to know before he 
writes her policy. 

So it is plainly difficult to do more 
than generalize on the subject of what 
kinds of retirement insurance are best. 
Insurance companies themselves are pur- 
posely vague on the subject, for they 
know that the insurance policy to be 
of service must be adapted to the indi- 
vidual needs, not the needs of the insur- 
ance policy. 

For example, a self-supporting woman 
of thirty-five wishes to provide for the 
future when she will want to retire from 
business. She goes to a reputable, firmly 
established insurance company where she 
knows, barring a _ world-collapsing 
calamity, her money will be definitely 
safe. She confers with a competent in- 
surance agent—that is, a man or woman 
who knows such insurance from a to z 





and who is willing to spend all the time 
that is necessary to go over her circum- 
stances with her and choose the most 
suitable policy to cover the needs she 
describes. It may not even be his own 
company’s policy, as his own company 
may be more interested in other forms 
of insurance. But whatever policy he 
picks out, he examines it carefully to see 
that it is absolutely the best possible pro- 
vision as far as her circumstances are 
concerned. Often it may be necessary 
to add an extra clause to cover a sep- 
arate need. 

Assume that our example belongs 
to the class of self-supporting women 
with dependents. In her case, it is an 
invalid sister who may live to a ripe old 
age. If she, the breadwinner, dies with- 
out providing for the future, this sister 
will be left destitute; and if her income 
ceases through total or permanent dis- 
ability, they will both be left without 
funds. 

She is told that, as a rule, self-sup- 
porting women with dependents should 
use the ordinary life policy or long-term 
endowment maturing at fifty-five or 
sixty or sixty-five or seventy, because 
usually their insurance problems involve 
securing the maximum amount of pro- 
tection for a limited annual deposit. 
Also she is told that, for a given amount 
of annual deposits, the ordinary life and 
long-term endowment policies secure 
larger disability incomes than policies 
requiring higher premiums. 

She decides, therefore, to take out a 
twenty-five-year endowment policy with 
disability protection included. She is, as 
has been said, thirty-five years old. 
Thirty-five plus twenty-five equals sixty. 
At sixty she wants to be able to retire; 
or if she dies before sixty, she wants to 
feel sure that her invalid sister will be 
provided for. Or if she is totally or 
permanently disabled before sixty, she 
wants to be able to count on a disability 
insurance income to heip both of them 
to live. 


How One Plan Works 


HAT does such an endowment 
policy cost? One well-known 
company offers the following 
plan: 
$345.90 a year paid to the company for 
twenty-five years starting at age 
thirty-five and at sixty a woman 
will be entitled to: 
either $50 a month ($600 a year) 
guaranteed for life, with the un- 
derstanding that, if she dies before 
the monthly payments equal $7,700 
the balance will be paid to her 
beneficiary in a lump sum. 
or $7,700 in cash instead of the above 
monthly payments. 
If she dies before sixty, her beneficiary 
will receive $7,700 in cash. 
If she is disabled before sixty, she will 
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receive $77 a month ($924 a year) 
during the period of her total or 
permanent disability. But even in 
this case, if she dies before sixty, 
her beneficiary will receive the full 
insurance of $7,700 without deduc- 
tion for any disability payments 
made. 

There will be no premiums to pay 
during such disability; and the in- 
surance will still keep its full loan 
value, as well as pay full dividends. 

And at sixty, if she is still disabled, 
she will receive the face amount of 
$7,700 in cash without deduction 
of any disability payments; and the 
$77 a month will continue beyond 
sixty as long as total disability lasts. 

Last but not least, the annual dividends 
paid her by the insurance company 
as interest on the $345.90 a year 
may be used to reduce what she 
pays to the company in premiums; 
or it may be left with the company 
at compound interest to shorten the 
premium paying period to sixteen 
instead of twenty-five payments or 
to increase the monthly income pay- 
able at sixty to $80 instead of $50 
a month. 

And, if for any reason she cannot af- 
ford to continue her premiums after 
taking out this endowment policy, 
if she has paid two full premiums, 
she will not lose her money. It will 
be returned to her at maturity plus 
the accumulated interest. 


Meeting Special Needs 
HIS is only one of many forms of 
such endowment policies. All 
standard insurance companies have 

excellent plans to offer; but the general 
principle will be the same. Of course, 
if a woman can afford to save more than 
$345.90 a year from her salary, natur- 
ally a larger premium will bring a cor- 
respondingly increased return. Or she 
may have other needs that are not cov- 
ered by this general policy. For in- 
stance, she may be a young widow with 
minor children‘and wish to add an edu- 
cational endowment policy to provide 
for their college education. Or, if her 
life is apt to be at all hazardous, she 
may want to take advantage of a double 
indemnity clause which, at a slightly in- 
creased premium, doubles the amount 
received by her beneficiaries if she dies 
as the result of an accident before her 
long-term insurance matures (in the 
above instance before sixty). Or, more 
simply, she may look forward to going 
to Europe after she retires. How can 
she lay aside enough money? Looking 
ahead, say ten years, she adds another 
policy to her life insurance, this time a 
short-term endowment policy for two or 
more thousand dollars and if she pays 
her premiums her trip is assured. 

But whatever extra clauses may be 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Emily Newell Blair 


T is those who speak out, rouse 
hate, win followers, and typify a 
cause who become the great figures 
in politics. Vide Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Jackson, Roosevelt, Wilson. 
This is so much the fact that the noviti- 
ate in politics is led to wonder why 
pussyfooting seems to be the more com- 
monly practiced technique. There are, 
of course, great exceptions, of which the 
past campaign gives a striking illustra- 
tion. And there is the third technique 
of appearing masterful and forceful and 
individual at moments of no great deci- 
sions, and knocking under at the mo- 
ments of crisis—an example of which 
will occur to any one familiar with the 
present Senate. But it is the James A. 
Reeds, the Carter Glasses, the La Fol- 
lettes, who are not afraid to say what 
they think nor where they stand and 
who do not care how they say it, who 
challenge and win the attention of the 
public. They make enemies; of course, 
but also friends. They are defeated. 
But they also win. And they are never 
overlooked—or forgotten. 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt is the 
first woman to make this sort of a place 
for herself. She offers the first oppor- 
tunity for a woman to Lecome the cen- 
ter of disagreement. It will be inter- 
esting to follow her. 

Walter Lippmann has said in print 
that the thing about the late campaign 
which “sticks in his craw” is the appeal 
of Mabel Willebrandt to the Methodists 


to defeat Governor Smith. In this opin- 


ion he has company, many of these com- 
panions to be listed among the /Jiterati 
and therefore supposedly clear thinkers. 


In this case they would seem to depart 
from their usual logic. Now it appears 
to me that Mr. Lippmann and his in- 
tellectual friends allow their antipathy 
to the Eighteenth Amendment and op- 
position to Protestantism to prevent their 
looking at the performance of Mrs. Wil- 
lebrandt with their customary breadth 
and clear vision, and so to obscure for 
them the facts in the case. 

What, in short, are these facts? Brief- 
ly, these: The Protestant churches, 
whether sensibly or not is out of the 
question, are committed to the continu- 
ance of the prohibition amendment in 
the Constitution. It has become an ar- 
ticle of their faith. ‘They believe that 
it is their Christian, or at least Protest- 
antly Christian, duty so to vote that it 
shall stay in the Constitution. At this 
election there appears a candidate who 
says frankly and distinctly that he will 
regard his election as a mandate to frame 
plans to get it out of the Constitution. 
On the other side is a lady who wants 
this man defeated, so she goes to the 
churches and tells them that if they all 
vote against this candidate he cannot 
repeal this amendment. 

If the man who was favoring this re- 
peal had not been a Catholic the case 
would have been regarded quite differ- 
ently by Mr. Lippmann et al, for surely 
they would not say that a speaker was 
doing anything subversive of good gov- 
ernment if he urged the American Leg- 
ion to defeat a man who was opposed 
to soldiers’ pensions or a farm associa- 
tion to unite and defeat a man opposed 
to farm legislation. Certainly they would 
not say that men might unite to vote ac- 
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The Case 0 


By EMiILy NEWELL BLAIR 


1 woman who for eight years re- 
ceived high honor in the Democratic 
party as Vice-chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, takes 
off her hat (with reservations) to the 
woman who holds high Republican 
place as Assistant Attorney General. 
Because, to quote her words: 


cording to the needs of their pocket- 
books but deny them a right to vote ac- 
cording to the needs of their convictions. 
They surely would not condemn Catho- 
lic churchgoers for voting against legis- 
lators who favor birth control. Nor at- 
tack an enthusiastic opponent of birth 
control for urging Catholic women to 
unite against a man advocating it. 

There was no criticism heard against 
the Federal Council of Churches for its 
advocacy of peace measures. In fact, 
one of the most popular criticisms 
brought against churches and churchmen 
has been that they have stood aside from 
the responsibility of voting as they be- 
lieved.. They preached peace but did 
not vote it and left outsiders to bring 
about reforms they advocated such as 
abolition of slavery. 


Contradictory Arguments 


HE logic of the wets is curious. 
“Prohibition is a moral question. 
Men cannot be legislated into be- 
ing good. Hence it is folly to pass pro- 
hibition laws.” This is one of their chief 
arguments. With the same breath al- 
most, they say: ‘Prohibition is not a 
moral question. It is a political one. 
And churches have no business mixing 
in politics.” 

To expect a church not to attempt to 
secure control by law of those things it 
regards as sins is to expect it to violat 
its own constitution. To be a Christian 
is to try to make others as well as vour- 


self good. Mlissionarying is a part of 
the Christian’s creed, inseparable from 
Christianity. 
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Mrs. Willebrandt 


“Once I said that not until a 
woman in politics was criticized, aye, 
and hated, would women really have 
arrived tn politics. Mrs. Willebrandt 
is the first woman to make thts sort of 
place for herself. She offers the first 
opportunity for a woman to become 
the center of disagreement.” 


You may say church people should 


confine their efforts to educational 
methods. But why not vote as they 
talk? In fact, how can they con- 
scientiously do otherwise? All this 


would have been apparent to any one 
and every one if Governor Smith had 
been another Protestant. But because 
he was a Catholic and his opponent a 
Protestant, any suggestion to Protestants 
to fight him as prohibitionists was con- 
sidered a fight on his religion. For this 
reason it may have been impolitic to ap- 
peal to Protestant ministers but not any 
more wrong than to appeal to the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union itself, 
which certainly would have been an 
inept organization not to have rallied to 
defeat a man who opposed the very thing 
it was organized to bring about. 
Suppose a candidate had announced he 
was opposed to middle men and intended 
to do everything in his power, if elected, 
to do away with them. Would any one 
express disapproval if an agent of the 
rival candidate urged traveling men 
in convention assembled to unite to fight 
him? Or, to use another analogy, sup- 


pose a candidate had declared he 
would oppose the child labor amend- 
ment, would it be considered wrong for 


some campaigner for his opponent to ap- 
pear before the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and tell them that if 
they really wanted child labor controlled 
they should defeat him? 

Or, to take another case. Governor 
Smith declared for Government control 
ot water power, Mr. Hoover against it 
—that is, as nearly as he committed him- 
self on any question. Would it have 


seemed wrong for Mrs. Roosevelt to ap- 
pear before the organizations that have 
endorsed Muscle Shoals and say to them: 
“If all of you who are for Muscle 
Shoals unite against Mr. Hoover you 
can defeat him?” The only difference 
is that there are so many more Protest- 
ants and prohibitionists that an appeal to 
them becomes a practical and not an 
academic question. The fact that Gov- 
ernor Smith is a Catholic and the pro- 
hibitionists are so largely Protestant ob- 
scured the whole issue. 

As to the rights of Protestants to vote 
as they believe: The exercise of this 
right may and does infuriate many good 
atheists and deists and Catholics, just as 
it infuriates many good Protestants and 
atheists for Catholics to use their votes 
in such a way as to hamper the passage 
of the Education Bill, to prevent repea! 
of the birth control statutes, the defeat 
of the infancy and maternity acts. But 
so long as people have any faith in the 
rightness of their churches’ positions on 
these questions I hardly see how we can 
expect them not to vote as they believe. 


Obscuring the Issue 
ETTING your church control your 


acts as a citizen is one thing; ask- 

ing that the Government be used 
to help your church is another. One is 
freedom of religion as practiced in 
America; the other is union of church 
and state as practiced in those countries 
where the church controls the state. Be- 
tween using your vote to bring about 
conditions considered desirable by your 
church and harmonious with your re- 
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ligious belief (as voting for prohibition- 
ists) and asking for members of your 
church special privileges denied those ot 
another creed (such as making church 
membership a requisite for eligibility tor 
office) there is a wide difference. Be- 
tween an effort to bring about by the 
means given to you as citizens the 
things you believe right (namely, by 
lobbying against a birth control law) 
and asking special legislation (such as 
an act making legal only those marriages 
performed by the priest ef one church), 
a still wider difference. And between 
the use of your own church organiza- 
tion financed by church members to se- 
cure the election of officials who will do 
what your church desires (as pass an 
education bill) and the appropriation ot 
taxes imposed on all citizens regardless 
of faith for church purposes (as financ- 
ing church schools) a still greater. 

The first, in each case, is the legiti- 
mate activity of a church member, en- 
titled to use his religion to improve the 
country according to his lights; the 
second, the use of government to serve 
his religion And any clear thinker 
who uses his pen to confuse the two or 
make that difference obscure to the 
minds of citizens is doing the country a 
dis-service. God knows clear thinking 
is scarce enough, anyway. 

There is, of course, the high honesty 
of the unselfish soul who votes for pos- 
terity rather than his own profit. There 
are the intellectuals who can approach a 
political problem with the detachment of 
a scientist. But, far from the ideal as it 
may be, we have come to accept with 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A bit of fairyland conjured up by Miss Dean in a New York City backyard 
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Ruth Dean, Landscape Architect 


With Fifteen Gardens on Her Hands, This Spring She Spares Time to 


F ambition inspires you 
to the profession of gar- 
den creating, you must 
be prepared, among 
other things, for the 

high strenuousness of “plant- 
ing season.” 

It was planting time when 
we decided to take a look into 
this profession, still a rather 
roomy one for all its growing 
popularity. Our interest had 
been kindled anew by the re- 
cent award of the Architec- 
tural League’s medal for land- 
scape architecture, for the first 
time, to a woman, Ruth Dean, 
of New York. Couldn’t we 
come to talk about her work, 
we inquired over the tele- 
phone, ‘‘at some convenient 
time?” 

“No time is convenient in 
the planting season,” was the 
unhesitating response. 


Reconsideration, however, 


Tell of Her Work as a Profession for Women 


By FRANCES DREwrY MCMULLEN 





One of three Grosse Pointe, Michigan, gardens that brought 
Miss Dean the Architectural Leaque’s medal 


fixed an appointment. Then 
we came to know that Miss 
Dean hadn’t meant to be 
curt; she was only up to her 
eyes in the strenuous work of 
her seasonal profession. Small, 
youthful, almost girlish in 
manner and appearance, she is 
really one of the simplest, 
friendliest, most unpretentious 
persons imaginable, especially 
for one who has risen so high. 
But fifteen gardens on her 
hands this spring, each with 
no end of problems claiming 
attention all at once! What 
could one expect? 

Even while she was telling 
how much energy, how much 
patience, perseverance and 
driving power it takes to 
please clients, handle nursery- 
men and get lawns and bor- 
ders into their springtime 
dress, a telephone call came 
from some country place to 
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report that the workmen had arrived 
but couldn’t find anything to do. An- 
other from a downtown office building, 
due to be crowned with a garden on its 
roof, revealed the complication of no 
service elevator to carry the plants up— 
and the plants were already there, but 
the building rules forbade freight to be 
transported on the passenger elevators 
after nine o’clock in the morning. 

Lest anyone should fancy landscape 
architecting a rosy business, Miss Dean 
gives warning that every rose is rooted 
in hard toil. The planting season 
means work, work and more work, day 
and night, Sunday, all the time, since 
everybody wants everything done at the 
same time, and 
planting season 
comes twice a year 
—in spring and 
fall; nor, with plans 
and preliminaries in 
between, are the 
other weeks of the 
year much more 
leisured. But a 
glance at some of 
the results is enough 
to convince those to 
landscape —architec- 
ture inclined that 
the reward must be 
well worth the 
price. 

The story of Ruth 
Dean is a good one 
to tell by way of 
pointing out the op- 
portunities in this 
field for the woman 
who has it in her. 
On Long Island, up 
in Westchester, all 
around New York, 
are scores of gardens 
witnessing her 
achievement. Scat- 
tered over the coun- 
try are others; her 


medal was the outcome of three at 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. She has 


taken vast estates and made them over 
into show spots, endued with architec- 
tural splendor and at the same time en- 
livened with a charmingly informal feel- 
ing. Little suburban lawns have yielded 
to her magic touch, assuming an air of 
spaciousness without crowding out the 
alluring little nooks. Bits of fairyland 
has she conjured up even in the ordi- 
narily drab backyards and courts buried 
in the heart of New York. At times she 
has had the task of making something 
inviting of a bleak real estate develop- 
ment and again even of swinging trees 
up building sides in piano movers to cre- 
ate woods atop a skyscraper. Her staff 
consists of five women, some of whom 
have had professional courses and others 
of whom she is training herself. They 
handle most of the detail day-to-day 
supervision on the various jobs; while 


she confers with clients, supplies ideas, 
evolves plans and administers the work. 
“Do you get time to do anything else 
at all?” was a natural question to put. 
The smiling answer was a surprise: 
“Only now and then to look in on the 
baby.” 
Thus was revealed the possibility of 
a woman reaching the upper level in a 
profession where men compete, without 
sacrificing the homey things of life. 
There are two brass name plates on 
the door of Miss Dean’s office suite— 
cozy offices they are, too, with gracefully 
patterned old woodwork and precious 
Hepplewhite pieces looking out on a tiny 


courtyard, embellished with _ lattice 
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teen years ago she started out on her 
own with a good deal of courage, some 
dreams and a solid foundation of train- 
ing, but with not a lot in the way of 
prospects. She had to borrow $250 to 
pay for the first wee office and the office 
boy she hired for the sake of appear- 
ances. Even then she did not have much 
idea where business was to come from, 
but anon it came. Then the office boy 
was discarded for a helper who could fill 
his function and at the same time op- 
erate the typewriter, and from then on 
the concern of Ruth Dean, Landscape 
Architect, grew and grew. 

The reason was no doubt native abil- 
ity in part, but her equipment, Miss 
Dean believes, was 
of enormous impor- 
tance. There had 
been two years at 
the University of 
Chicago, then a 
small job in a land- 
scape architect’s of- 


fice, at first un- 
paid and later for a 
meager compensa- 


tion. She turned 
next to map draft- 
ing for a while, to 
get together enough 
money to come to 
New York; then in 
New York she spent 
a year and a half 
doing straight draft- 
ing in an architect’s 
office before opening 
shop for herself. 
This period, it ap- 
pears, though appar- 
ently slow moving, 








The gardens on this great Long Island estate have inviting formal stretches 


amid informal woods and flower plantings 


work and a fountain, where azaleas and 
tulips bloom. One of these plates bears 
the inscription, Aymar Embury, archi- 
tect; the other, Ruth Dean, who is Mrs. 
Embury. Around the corner is a four- 
story brownstone front, full of charm- 
ing peeps and perspectives and also 
looking out on an enchanting backyard 
garden. ‘This establishment serves as a 
shrine for curly haired Judith, aged 
twenty months. It is home, and Miss 
Dean runs it, too, except, as she ex- 
plained, in planting season, “when they 
just have to get along the best they can.” 

Husband fits unusually well into the 
picture of this career-plus-job woman. 
Sometimes the two of them swing jobs 
together, he doing the house, she the sur- 
roundings. But Miss Dean’s arrival at 
success was independent, her husband 
not apppearing on the scene until the 
business was established and going well, 
with a ten-year record behind it. Four- 


considering her 
goal, was invalu- 
able, for in the cir- 
cles where houses 
and their grounds 
are brought into be- 
ing one of Ruth 
Dean’s leading assets is considered her 
ability to develop gardens that tie in 
with the houses instead of standing 
apart as separate entities, as not infre- 
quently happens. She catches the archi- 
tect’s point of view and understands 
where his work leaves off and hers com- 
mences, and how both can be welded to- 
gether to turn out a harmonious whole. 

In the matter of preparation, a word 
of warning was thrown out to the aspir- 
ing. 

“IT got the notion,” she explained, 
“from my mother, who was always dig- 
ging around the flowers. ‘This seemed 
to me a very nice thing to do; and so 
when I knew I had to make my own 
living, I decided I’d like to go in for 
gardens. I thought it would mean an 
outdoors life, which offered great appeal. 
If I had known, though, how many 
years I would have to spend cooped up 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Editonally Speaking 


The Towering Tariff 


ARIFF discussions of the past months prove 

again how basically impossible it is that Congress 

should formulate an equitable and economically 
wise tariff measure. President Hoover asked for cer- 
tain limited changes, but once the flood gate of tariff 
revision in Congress is open, no one can stop the flood 
that pours through. Every industry in the country has 
been clamoring to get its share. And why not? If 
sugar-beet growers, who at best produce only twenty 
per cent of the sugar consumed in the United States, 
can place a burden of $85,000,000 a year on us all, 
in higher tariff on sugar, why is it not reasonable to 
give apple growers the tax they want on bananas so 


more apples will be eaten? If the farmer has to pay 














higher prices for most of the things he buys because 
of the tariff, why should he not have prices on what 
he raises boosted by higher tariffs? Why should we 
not all be glad to pay more for beefsteak (already 
seventy-five cents a pound), for milk (now twenty 
cents a bottle), and other farm products, to give 
him his due? 

Our system of tariff building is unsound. It is a 
vicious circle and will ‘be one as long as tariff sched- 
ules are decided by Congressmen who are expected to 
get all they can for their constituents. Theoretically, 
tariffs are imposed to equalize the difference in costs 
of production here and abroad. In practice, tariff 
schedules are fought out before congressional com- 
mittees by men who have contributed largely to politi- 
cal campaigns; the highest tariffs are given to the 
industries that have the strongest political pull. 

We don’t stop to think that if other nations should 
follow our example and set up high tariff barriers, 
world commerce would almost cease. We forget that 
if we would sell we must also buy, and high tariffs 
act in restraint of trade. A new high tariff bill not 
only disturbs business in this country, but means dis- 
aster to whole industries in some other country. With 
one hand we try to cultivate friendly relations with 
Canada, Cuba and South America, and with the other 
we deal tragic blows to their people. We lend huge 
sums to foreign countries so that they can produce 
more things, and then shut our gates to their products. 

Tariff making is a highly delicate, complex problem. 
The entire business should be in the hands of a semi- 
permanent body of men of the standing and authority 
of the Federal Trade Commission, who will study 
economic conditions and the effect of tariffs on world 


trade, and change one schedule at a time as conditions 
require. Perhaps after some years of such a commis- 
sion, we should begin to realize that the prosperity of 
the United States is not dependent on tariff, partly 
because we have the highest production in the world 
at the lowest cost, and that our prosperity is bound 
up, in the long run, in the prosperity of the rest of 
the world. 
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Loutstana—A Good Example 


LL honor to Louisiana! A campaign to elim- 

inate illiteracy has been going forward with 

striking success in that state, where the num- 
ber of illiterates was appallingly high. The old 
method was to let the adult illiterates die off. The 
new is to transform them. In January of this year 
the legislature appropriated $100,000 for the purpose 
of opening special schools to give a six weeks’ course 
to adult illiterates. No less than seventy thousand 
persons took advantage of the opportunity, largely in 
these special schools, which for the most part are in 
session at night. The campaign is under the leader- 
ship of the Hon. T. H. Harris, State Superintendent 
of Education. So impressive have been the results 
that it is believed with another $100,000 illiteracy 
would be wiped out of the state entirely. 

Very many of the eager students are Negroes, but 
besides these there are white people of a very high 
order—the Acadians, of French blood, who settled 
this Evangeline country of Louisiana in which the 
campaign centers. It was not easy for these people to 
make public admission of their handicap, but they have 
done it, bravely. Louisiana’s example should inspire 
every other state with an illiteracy problem. 


* * xX 


The “Birth Control Raid” 
‘es are naturally sharp differences of opinion 


on the subject of birth control. But on the 
outcome of the “birth control raid” on Margaret 
Sanger’s clinic a few weeks ago, there can hardly be 
anything but satisfaction on the part of those who 
value fair play. This clinic, founded by Mrs. Sanger 
in 1923, has been quietly operating in a New York 
City side street, in accordance with a decision handed 
down by the New York State Court of Appeals to 
the effect that “a physician lawfully practicing can 
give contraceptive advice for the cure or prevention 
of disease.””’ In April a policewoman went to the clinic 
ostensibly as a patient, in order to secure evidence, and 
in the following painfully raucous raid two doctors 
and three nurses were arrested and private case records 
were confiscated. 
There was an immediate storm of protest—from 
the New York County Medical Society, the New 
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York Women’s City Club, the Council of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Many prominent physi- 
cians appeared for the defense at a preliminary hearing 
before the trial. In the end, all the defendants were 
dismissed, the magistrate pronouncing that the burden 
of proof of bad faith on the part of the clinic was on 
the police, and that they had produced no proof. 

And the clinic goes on. It is claimed that more than 
sixty per cent of the ten thousand patients advised 
in the past six years, have been referred by various 
charitable organizations; about one per cent have been 
turned away because their physical condition did not 
warrant help. The law under which the clinic oper- 
ates is clear enough. Rightly applied, it merely offers 
to the poor married woman whose health has been 
broken by too frequent child bearing, by overwork and 
mistreatment, such knowledge as is quite readily avail- 
able to the wealthier woman; to the decent poor 
woman helpful information that the indecent still more 
readily get. Mrs. Sanger’s clinic, always assuming 
that it operates legally, is a way of evening things off. 

No one can object if opponents to birth control state 
their views in writing, speaking or working for legisla- 
tive suppression—that right our Constitution guar- 
antees, although practice does not always live up to 
theory. But such high-handed methods as this raid 
on a legally established and law-abiding clinic defeat 
their own ends. 


Southern Labor Troubles 


UST the industrial South go through the same 
long-drawn-out struggles that preceded ad- 
justment in New England factories? It is 

clear enough that readjustment must come. In the 
past few years the industrial development of the South 
has been very rapid. But the labor conditions are bad. 
Recently, several strikes in Tennessee and the Caro- 
linas have revealed serious grievances—low wages, 
long hours, the “‘stretch-out system,” under which the 
worker operates more machines. Matilda Lindsay, 
representing the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, reports that in one department of a factory 
where about 550 girls were employed, the average 
weekly wage was $8.96. Living costs were high. 
Board for girls ranged from $3.50 to $6.00 a week, 
and for men from $6.00 to $8.00. Many had to pay 
bus fare back and forth to work. The usual ter- 
rorism has followed the strikes—armed guards stopping 
people on the highways at Elizabethton, Tennessee, 
as in the war, machine guns on the tops of buildings. 
Unfortunately for public sympathy and interest, the 
strikers at one place have fallen into the hands of 
Communist exploiters. But elsewhere the leadership 
is that of the United Textile Workers, affiliated with 
the conservative American Federation of Labor. 
These people, interestingly enough, are 100 per cent 
American in the literal sense of the term—mill people 
come from the surrounding hills and valleys, who can 
trace their ancestry to revolutionary days. Their pro- 
test, we may believe, is not a matter of radical agita- 
tion, but a sound American objection to injustice. 
They show every sign of intending to fight in a dig- 
nified, law-abiding manner for their rights. The 
imposing Report of the Committee on Recent Eco- 


nomic Changes, of the President’s Employment Con- 
ference, admits that the prosperity of the country is 
somewhat “spotty.” These spots are too dark. 


* * 


Style vs. Economics 


HIS is a paragraph without a moral—at least 

without a hopeful moral. For we are not yet 

prepared to embark on a crusade for the aban- 
donment by women of changes in style. Yet— 

The economic effects of changes in fashion grow 
continually more striking. Instances are given in the 
monumental report of the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, of the President’s Employment Con- 
ference. Among other things, it points out how the 
vogue of short skirts has brought hardship to the 
makers of cotton stockings and prosperity to the silk 
hosiery and fancy shoe trade. The scantiness of skirts, 
of course, has lessened the demand for cloth, and the 
popularity of fur has further harassed woolen manu- 
facturers. Short skirts have done away with large 
areas of underwear, too. The pull-on style of dress 
has all but abolished hooks, eyes and buttons—and 
hundreds of women have been thrown out of employ- 
ment as a result. 

At the recent convention of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, a leader said: “I think the 
time has come for women to ask whether these fre- 
quent and radical changes in style are in the interests 
of aesthetic value in clothing, or are merely vagaries 
with no sound basis.” Certainly the present system is 
cruelly capricious. But at least one may reflect with 
satisfaction that the trend of women’s dressing has 
been steadily toward sanity, sanitariness and simplicity. 
Perhaps less responsiveness to style is the next step. 


* * * 


Will Skirts Go Long? 


T is interesting to see how the manufacturers 
I “work” us into a change of style. Consider skirts, 

for instance, whose brevity has been a national 
theme (and a daily comfort) for the past few years. 
Walk through the shops or past the windows and 
observe: Yes, skirts are still short—street dresses of 
all kinds are there to prove it. But here and there 














is an afternoon or evening gown with a long tab of 
something dangling far below the short hemline. Or, 
on the stage, the star appears with her kneecaps visible 
and no suspicion of leg if viewed from the rear middle. 
It’s easy enough to see what they are up to. They 
are breaking it to us gently that we are to wear long 
skirts next winter. Will it work? Well, it usually 
has worked when manufacturers and stylists were really 
in earnest. If we insist on keeping our short skirts, 
it will be a new uprising of women. 
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The Ninth Year of the League 


HE League of Women Voters is nine years old. What 

nine years have accomplished in the education of 

League members to fit them for their activities as voters 
and citizens, and what has been contributed by the League 
toward the improvement of voting technique and the under- 
standing of problems relating to the general welfare, was re- 
flected in the deliberations and decisions of the League’s 
Council meeting in Washington recently. 

Causes and cures of non-voting, the status of married 
women in international law, the future of political parties, 
and the part women played in the last presidential campaign, 
the study of the regulation of public utilities and the three 
measures to be stressed by the League in the Seventy-first 
Congress illustrate the major interests of a group of women 
voters nine years after they have been given the vote. These 
were the chief topics discussed at the Council meeting. They 
indicate the gait which thinking women voters have set for 
themselves in the first few years of their voting experiences. 

Only one resolution of consequence was adopted and only 
one new item was added to the League’s 1929-1930 pro- 
gram. Council delegates voted to place “reorganization of 
the Federal Government” on the: study program, in order 
that League members might keep abreast of the reorganiza- 
tion proposals which are likely to be made by the present 
administration, No legislative action will be taken until 
League members themselves decree they have ‘‘studied” the 
subject sufficiently. 

Anticipating that the question of the nationality of married 
women is to be one of the important subjects under discussion 
at the Conference on the Codification of International Law 
in 1930, the Council, in the one business resolution, formally 
declared the belief that married women should have as much 
right in the election of their own nationality as men and 
unmarried women now enjoy and should not be compelled 
to follow automatically the nationality of their husbands. 
The resolution further 

“Voices the conviction that the trend of opinion in all countries 
is inevitably in the direction of according to women recognition 
as citizens with individual rights. 

“Expresses the earnest hope that the projected conference will 
open the way to the extension of this principle and to its accep- 
tance by other states and will reject proposals which would 
crystallize in the form of international conventions outworn 
attitudes and codes which would be inacceptable to the women 
of the United States and other progressive countries, and 

“Commends the resolution passed by the League of Nations 
Assembly recognizing that the question of nationality is one of 
especial interest to women today and recommending that govern- 
ments preparing to participate in the International Codification 
Conference should take this fact into consideration ‘in composing 
their delegations.’ ” 

The silver loving cup offered by the National League to 
the State League “which worked most successfully to increase 
the percentage of the eligible vote cast” in the 1928 presi- 
dential election, was captured by the Missouri League. The 


award of the cup was based on the high percentage of votes 
recorded and the ingenuity and careful planning of the 
League’s educational activities to get out the vote. Mrs. F. 
Louis Slade, award committee chairman, presented the cup, 
which was received by two of Missouri’s leaders, Mrs. 
George H. Hoxie and Mrs. Ralph Douglas. [Illinois and 
California Leagues were accorded honorable mention for the 
high voting records in those states and the quality of the 
League campaigns therein. Missouri’s voting percentage for 
1928 was 73.96 as compared to 60.68 in 1924. 

Removal of legal hindrances to voting, due to clumsy elec- 
tion machinery, and stimulation of a year-round sense of 
responsibility to government were stressed as objectives of 
the League during a ‘“‘voting and non-voting” conference. A 
submitted report of scientific intensive surveys made in typical 
city wards and country towns in Minnesota tended to prove 
that the habits of the American voter are much better than 
they have been pictured. 

A surprising number of failures to vote is due to frequent 
“moving days” with resulting failure to comply with registra- 
tion requirements for voters. In a typical rooming-house 
district the shift in voting population was found to run as 
high as fifty-four per cent during the period, apartment house 
districts showed a change of forty per cent, while suburban 
sections showed the smallest change in voting population, ap- 
proximately thirty per cent. 


HE record of sixty-three per cent of the estimated num- 

ber of eligible voters voting in the last presidential elec- 
tion, or seventy-two per cent if ten Southern states are 
omitted, should not be attributed too exclusively to interest 
in the personalities of the two presidential candidates as is 
often contended. In twelve states—Arizona, Idaho, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, Nevada, New York, 
Washington, North Carolina, West Virginia and North 
Dakota—more votes were cast for other candidates than for 
the presidential nominees. Undoubtedly the increase in the 
number of women voting had a large effect on the rise in 
the per cent of the eligible vote cast, but this, the League 
believes, must be attributed to a gain in established voting 
habits among women as well as to immediate interest in the 
national contest. 

Every national meeting has its highlights. This year’s 
Council meeting—the second of its kind to be held in Wash- 
ington—had two, a dinner program dealing with “The 
Future of Political Parties” and a day devoted to a demon- 
stration of the League “at work.’ A study group, a round 
table, an interview with a candidate and a forum presented 
four types of educational methods utilized by the League in 
its year-round activities and served to present the arguments 
for four topics on the League’s program. Three were meas- 
ures which the League is supporting in the Seventy-first Con- 
gress and the fourth was the regulation of public utilities, the 
study of which has been added to the living costs program. 
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A Celebration in Berlin 
‘i WENTY-FIVE years ago Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


founded the International Woman Suffrage Alliance in 

Berlin. Its formation was the forerunner cf many suf- 
frage victories. ‘This month a group of twenty-four women 
from the United States will gather in Berlin with representa- 
tives from forty-one other countries to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of what is now offcially known as the 
International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Cit- 
izenship. 

It promises to be a week of stirring meetings, with 
programs devoted to looking back over a triumphant record 
of twenty-five years’ progress and looking forward to a future 
of untold opportunities. In addition to being its birthplace, 
there is a particular interest in meeting in Berlin because it 
is the first time since woman suffrage became an actual factor 
in the world that the Alliance meets in a country where 
women vote. 

In the United States the National League of Women 
Voters is the only affiliated member organization. It is to be 
represented by a distinguished group of women, who have 
made notable contributions to the field of public office, child 
welfare, industry, medicine, 
law, philanthropy, war service, 
and administrative responsibil- 
ities in large organizations. 

For the second time Miss 
Belle Sherwin, League presi- 
dent, heads a delegation to an 
Alliance Congress. Other mem- 
bers include Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, former League president ; 
Miss Julia Lathrop, former 
head of the United States 
Children’s Bureau; Miss Ruth 
Morgan, League vice-president, 
and chairman of the Alliance’s 
peace committee; Miss Mollie 
Ray Carroll, professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at 
Goucher College; Mrs. F. 
Louis Slade, of New York 
City, a former director of the 
National League; Dr. Anne 
Bingham, associated with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Miss Gertrude Ely, 
president of the Pennsylvania 
League of Women Voters, and 
chairman of new voters for the 
National League; Miss Louisa 
K. Fast, of New York City, 
director of the League’s Depart- 
ment of International Coopera- 
tion to Prevent War; Mrs. 
William T. Healy, of Boston, chairman of education for the 
National League; Miss Mabel Leslie, of New York City, a 
leader in Women’s Trade Union League circles; Mrs. James 
G. MacPherson, of Saginaw, Michigan, a suffrage worker and 
a former chairman of the Saginaw League of Women Voters ; 
Miss Amy G. Maher, director of an Information Bureau on 
Women’s Work in Toledo, Ohio; Miss Beatrice Marsh, 
former executive secretary of the Connecticut League; Mrs. 
Craig C. Miller, former president of the Michigan League; 
Mrs. James Paige, member of the Minnesota State Legisla- 
ture; Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, active in the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association and president of the New York 


Miss Gertrude Ely, New 





Voters 

Katherine Merry, Michigan State Normal Cellege student, 

who won the National League award for best account of 
getting out student vote in 1928 
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City Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Dorothy Straus, 
active in the New York State League, and a practising attor- 
ney for seventeen years; Mrs. Ann Webster, chairman of 
social hygiene for the National League, and a practising attor- 
ney in Washington, D. C.; Miss Rachel Gallagher, executive 
secretary of the Toledo Consumers’ League, and a student 
of industrial problems; Mrs. Alfred D. Kohn, public welfare 
chairman of the Illinois League; Mrs. Frederick Chase, chair- 
man of international cooperation for the Connecticut League. 

Several of the delegation have attended previous triennial 
meetings. Mrs. Frank Shuler probably has attended more 
Congresses than any other member of the 1929 group. Miss 
Sherwin, Mrs. Paige, Mrs. Miller, Miss Maher, Miss Leslie, 
Mrs. Shuler, Mrs. Webster and Miss Gallagher were in the 


delegation to the 1926 meeting in Paris. 
M (S. 255 and H. R. 1195) to authorize the contin- 

uance of the cooperative program between the Fed- 
eral Government and the states to promote the health of 
mothers and their babies were introduced on April 18 by 
Senator Jones of Washington and Mr. Cooper of Ohio. Sup- 
port of this measure, like sup- 
port of the existing Maternity 
and Infancy Act, which termi- 
nates on June 30, is a major 
interest of the League. 

The “Lame Duck’ Amend- 
ment to the Constitution (S. J. 
Res. 3)—Introduced by Sen- 
ator Norris and reported from 


In the Congress 
ATERNITY and Infancy Hygiene Legislation—Bills 


the Judiciary Committee on 
April 22. This amendment, 
which is supported by the 


League, would shorten the in- 
terval between the time of the 
election and the commencement 
of the terms of the President, 


Vice-President and the mem- 
bers of the Congress. Similar 


proposals have been introduced 
in the House, but as the com- 
mittee to which they have been 


referred is unorganized, no 
action has been taken. 

The combined Census and 
Reapportionment Bil]—A\. 


though this measure (S. 312) 
is not on the legislative pro- 
gram of the League of Women 
Voters, the amendment proposed 
by Senator Wagner of New 
York which would place under 
civil service regulation the spe- - 
cial agents, supervisors and 
other census employees in the field, is supported by the 
League in its effort to extend the merit system of appoint- 
ment. The bill was favorably reported on April 23 by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce and is now on the Senate 
calendar. The Wagner civil service amendment and the 
other pending amendments are “lying on the table” ready to 
be called for action when the bill itself is laid before the Senate. 

Muscle Shoals—The League awaits the decision of the 
Supreme Court on the question of “‘pocket vetoes” to deter- 
mine whether Congress must enact a new measure to provide 
for the public operation of the Government’s resources at 
Muscle Shoals or whether S. J. Res. 46 is a law. 


Washington 
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Straus Gift to Palestine 
HE babies of the Holy Land, 


where infant mortality is high, will 
now have a longer lease on life, thanks 
to the American philanthropist, Nathan 
Straus, who has already done so much 
for American babies through his pasteur- 
ized milk stations. The Nathan and 
Lena Straus Health Station, just opened 
in Jerusalem, will cover all phases of the 
care of children, including lectures and 
advice to mothers, special prenatal work, 
and a large pasteurization plant for the 
distribution of pure milk. The station 
is housed in a beautiful building com- 
pletely equipped along the most modern 
scientific lines. Although it will be ad- 
ministered by Hadassah, the’ women’s 
Zionist organization of America, it will 
serve the entire population of Jerusalem, 
regardless of race or creed. 


Department Store Director 
AX important New York City de- 


partment store, Best & Company, 
has placed a woman on its board of di- 
rectors. Miss Mary Lewis, who joined 
the force ten years ago as a copy writer, 
has just been elected the first woman 
member of the board. Miss Lewis, who 
is only thirty-two years old, is active in 
styling and special promotional work, in 
addition to keeping up her copy writing. 
In 1926 she undertook to revive the cot- 
ton dress, which partly through her 
efforts is still in vogue. Three other 
department stores in New York City 
have already honored the business abil- 
ity of women in this way. 


Women Unionists Convene 


ITH eyes on the critical labor 

situation in the South, women rep- 
resenting every important branch of in- 
dustry which employs women met in 
Washington for the eleventh convention 
of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, May 6-11. Here was an assem- 
blage of people who knew at first hand 
the problems of the working woman. 
They knew that the wave of national 
prosperity had somehow passed by the 
woman in industry, whose yearly earn- 
ings have actually decreased during the 
past five years, despite the fact that gen- 
eral wage levels have risen. They saw 


the need for legislation to prevent indus- 
trial exploitation of women who have 
not yet attained the protection of labor 
organization which has done much to 
raise the level of men’s wages. They 
knew that national prosperity has no 
reality for girls who put ruffles on doll’s 
dresses at three cents for two dozen, 
making twenty-seven cents in four hours, 
or for women in the “world’s largest 
cigar factory” earning $3.50 to $11 
weekly. 

These convention pictures stand out: 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, that valiant 
pioneer in the movement to organize 
women, telling the delegates that the in- 
tolerable situation of the working people 
in the South is the concern of every 
American citizen; a twenty-two-year-old 
girl who led the strike of 5,500 workers 
at the Elizabethton rayon mills telling 
how she tried to live decently on $10 a 
week; delegates from New York telling 
how the frequent changes of women’s 
styles throw thousands of girls out of 
work, through no fault of the employer, 
because of uncertain market demand for 
a certain kind of clothing. Behind many 
of the delegates were grim memories of 
breadlines in the New Bedford textile 
strike; before many was the menace of 








CALENDAR—TO AUGUST 


International Convention of Zonta 
Clubs, Erie, Pa., June 14-15. 

Congress of the International Alli- 
ance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship, Berlin, Germany, June 
17-22. 

Conference of the International As- 
sociation of Policewomen, San Francisco, 
California, June 25-28. 

National Conference of Social Work, 
San Francisco, Cal., June 26-July 3. 

Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, July 1-6. 

Institute of Progressive Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, July 1-19. 

Convention of National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Mackinac, Mich., July 8-13. 

International Congress of Nurses, 
Montreal, Canada, July 8-13. 

Seminar in Mexico, Mexico City, 
July 13-August 3. 


the garment workers strike in which 
30,000 women are expected to walk out 
in New York this month. There were 
few appeals to emotion and sentiment; 
many discussions of the economics of 
production, theories of wages, and how 
women’s wages can be raised to the level 
of men’s: for the same work. 
Miss Rose Schneiderman 
elected president, and Miss Matilda 
Lindsay, formerly of the Executive 
Board, succeeds Miss Agnes Nestor as 
vice-president. Miss Elizabeth Christ- 
man remains as secretary-treasurer. 


was re- 


Wins Library Award 


BIBLIOGRAPHY by Mrs. An- 
A nie M. Hannay, an associate in the 
Bureau of Agriculturai Economics Li- 
brary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, won first prize as the 
best bibliography on agriculture or the 
natural sciences in the biennial contest 
sponsored by the Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly Memorial Fund Committee of 
the American Library Association. Mrs. 
Hannay’s work, entitled “Control of 
Production of Agricultural Products by 
Governments,” covers all the essential! 
literature on attempts by world Govern- 
ments to limit agricultural production. 


A “Grand Old Lady” 


LIVELY. woman’s campaign in 

“‘machine-bound” Philadelphia for 
a city manager and proportional repre- 
sentation on the city council was led 
recently by Mrs. Lucretia Blanken- 
burg, eighty-four-year-old widow of the 
noted reform mayor, and veteran of suf- 
frage and civic drives. Although the 
state legislature killed the city manager 
bill, the spokesmen of 10,000 clubwomen 
associated under Mrs. Blankenburg in 
the Woman’s League for the City Man- 
ager Plan and Proportional Representa- 
tion, will continue a “program of educa- 
tion” toward enactment two years hence. 


California in England 
HREE plots of California soil, 


flora and fauna have been trans- 
planted to England by Mrs. A. Sher- 
man Hoyt, conservationist, for display 
at the Chelsea Flower Show of the 
London Horticultural Society which 
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opened May 25. The three groups of 
the exhibit are a redwood: forest, a re- 
production of Death Valley, 310 feet 
below sea level, and a desert garden. 
With the exception of painted back 
drops which blend skillfully with the 
foreground, everything, from specimens 
of plants, birds and insects, to sand and 
pebbles, has been shipped from Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Hoyt has received many 
medals for her displays. 


Successful Bus Operator 


N important link in the new 

Seattle-San Francisco-New Y ork 
bus line was developed by a woman, 
Mrs. Emma Coldiron, owner and man- 
ager of the Blue Mountain Transporta- 
tion Company from Boise, Idaho, to 
Pendleton, Oregon. Although Mrs. 
Coldiron has sold her holdings to the 
big coast-to-coast transit system she still 
retains her line from Pendleton to 
Spokane, Washington. 

In 1913 when a new lumber camp 
was opened four miles from Hoquiam, 
Washington, Mrs. Coldiron invested 
her meager savings in two second-hand 
Fords and established a bus service be- 
tween town and camp. This proved so 
profitable that soon two more cars were 
bought and the line was extended to 
Pacific Beach. This was the humble 
beginning of one of the largest and most 
up-to-date transportation companies 
operating in the Northwest. Mrs. Cold- 
iron not only provides for passengers, 
but was the first person to. put on a mod- 
ern freight motor system in the West, 
designing the coaches herself so that they 
were dustproof. Outside of business 
this successful bus operator is a success- 
ful mother of three adopted children. 


Reward for Janitoring 
HEN the Philadelphia Building 


Congress recently awarded eighty- 
one certificates of merit for conspicuous 
service in the arts and crafts of building 
construction and management, it in- 
cluded one woman. She is Mrs. Reba 
Cary, whose certificate of “cooperating 
master craftsman” is inscribed with the 
words “Forewoman in Cleaning and 
Care of Buildings.” Mrs. Cary has 
made a profession of janitoring and di- 
rects a large force of cleaning women. 


Organization Notes 


Junior League Clubhouse—The cor- 
nerstone of the new $1,250,000 head- 
quarters of the New York City Junior 
League was laid on May 8. Enclosed 
n the block were greetings from the na- 
tional committee, from all former presi- 
dents and from the chairmen of the 
League’s newer activities. The club- 
house, which will be erected at 221 East 
7ist Street, will be eight stories high, 


and will contain an entertainment hall. 
bed-rooms, reception rooms, athletic fa- 
cilities, dining-rooms, quarters for the 
theatre school and glee club, as well as 
a modern-equipped baby shelter. 


Business Women’s Tours—For the 
second year the National Federation of 
Business and _ Professional Women’s 
Clubs is arranging summer European 
tours for its members. "Two groups of 
about fifty women each will sail in July 
—one scheduled for the Northern coun- 
tries, the other for the Southern. In ad- 
dition to sightseeing, conferences will be 
arranged with the business and profes- 
sional women of each city visited. 


Temperance Pledges—The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union is launch- 
ing a “Youth’s Roll Call” to obtain 
1,000,000 temperance pledges. Young 
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Mrs. MAry WARE DENNETT 


A Defense Committee, headed by Roy W. 
Howard, publisher of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, and including educators, clergy- 
men and civic leaders, will appeal to the 
Supreme Court if necessary, the case of 
Mary Ware Dennett, convicted for sending 
her educational pamphlet, “The Sex Side of 
Life,” through the mails (see the JOURNAL 
tor May). She was indicted by postal au- 
thorities on complaint of a branch of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, ac- 
cording to the prosecuting attorney. 


men and women will be asked to abstain 
from alcoholic beverages and to support 
and defend the Eighteenth Amendment. 


On and Off Campus 


Southern Workers’ School—For the 
third year sessions of the Southern 
Summer School for Women Workers in 
Industry, the only such institute in 
the South, will be held July 11-23 on 
the campus of Carolina New College, 
Burnsville, N. C. In view of the labor 
disturbances in Southern mills, its 
courses on labor problems will have 
practical application this vear. Fifty 
students from eight Southern states are 
graduates of the school, and are now 
back at work in typical Southern in- 
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dustries, such as tobacco factories, silk 
mills, garment and box factories. Forty 
students are enrolled for 1929, according 
to the director, Louise Leonard. In ad- 
dition to the Southern school, working 
women may go to college this summer 
at Wisconsin University, Madison, 
Wis.; Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.; Barnard College, New York City. 


Euthenics at Vassar—The third Insti- 
tute of Euthenics at Vassar College will 
be open from June 24 to August 3 to 
wives, mothers, teachers, senior and grad- 
uate students who desire enlightenment 
on family and social adjustments. In 
addition to the nursery school, which 
will again be maintained in connection 
with courses in mental hygiene and child 
guidance, a new school for children 
from four and one half to seven years 
will be conducted by teachers from the 
City and Country School of New York 
City. The Institute again offers a wide 
range of subjects from nutrition and 
child care to household technology and 
horticulture. An innovation will be sev- 
eral courses on religious education and 
practice in family life. 


Smith’s Summer Institute—For the 
first time the Institute for the Coordina- 
tion of Women’s Interests at Smith Col- 
lege will hold summer courses, from 
June 26 to July 17. These vacation 
courses offer all college graduates the 
experience of four years’ study by the 
regular institute on vocational adjust- 
ments, problems of mental hygiene, 
household organization, nutrition, the 
management and education of the child, 
and principles of parental education. 


Foreign Notes 


England—At the General Election on 
May 30 women for the first time will 
have had a political majority over men 
due to the new franchise act giving the 
vote to women at twenty-one years in- 
stead of thirty as heretofore. Men out- 
number women in only thirty-eight of 
615 constituencies. The latest figures to 
reach us before the election gave sixty- 
four women parliamentary candidates— 
twenty-five Liberals, eight Conserva- 
tives, twenty-seven Laborites, two Com-~ 
munists, two Independents. 


The House of Commons has passed 
the bill already accepted by the Lords, 
raising the marriage age to sixteen years, 
from fourteen for males and twelve fer 
females. 


A Labor woman member of Parlia- 
ment, Ellen Wilkinson, has introduced 
a bill granting to British women who 
marry aliens the right to keep their own 
nationality if they wish, and to foreign 
women who marry Englishmen the same 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The BOOKSHELF 


Feast for Poetry Lovers—A 
Clash of Generations—T he Soul 
of a Woman—New Light on 
Mexico—Pulitzer Prize Novel 


—A Traveler in India. 


$6 N Anthology of World Poetry” 
is such a fearsome sounding 
thing that it might scare off the 
sensitive people who would take most de- 
light in it. And that would be a pity, 
for it is one of the most delectable books 
which has come this way in years. A 
pleasant volume, well printed on thin 
India paper, it contains poems of all ages 
and most countries presented in fine 
English translation. So it is doubly an 
anthology, in the range of its English 
verse, as well as in its foreign poetic 
thought. For people who love poetry it 
is an almost endless mine. Any group 
of its thin pages spun rapidly will turn 
up a new vein. Some of the poems are 
familiar favorites, some are almost un- 
known. The Book of Job, uninterrupt- 
ed by verse numbers, appears as a head- 
long, tempestuous poem. ‘There are 
verses from the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, and from Gertrude Bell’s transla- 
tions of the poems of Hafiz. If there 
were no other valuable thing in the book 
it would be worth while because it 
prints the incredibly lovely “Black Mari- 
golds” in translation from the Sanskrit. 
The American section contains Indian 
poems, as well as some of Emily Dickin- 
son and T. S. Eliot. 
But the book is something more than 
a collection of poems tied together by 
the tongue into which they were trans- 
lated. It gives, as no amount of history, 
description or explanation can give, a 
feeling of places and peoples. The 
stormy power of the Hebrew, the beauti- 
ful richness of Sanskrit word and image, 
the feeling of the desert in Arabian 
poems, all beat in as one reads. The 
Romans come alive. The Japanese move 
sharply apart from the Chinese. Even 
in modern verse, whose form and 
thought pass easily across national 
borders, there still exists that vivid sense 
of a people whose characteristic thought 
marks them off from their neighbors. 
Mark Van Doren, the editor, has pro- 
vided his readers with an adventure in 
time, space and nationality, as well as 
endless delights in poetry. M. A. 





Hoppeé 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


HE conflict between a frank realist 

of the younger generation and an 
older, mellowed woman whose life is 
embedded in roots of sentiment is the 
theme of Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
“Dark Hester.” No clash could be more 
bitter and deadly than that between the 
wife and mother of Clive. Their mutual 
antipathy is founded, of course, on jeal- 
ousy, but it towers high through their 
wide difference in taste, conviction, and 
point of view. How Monica, with vic- 
tory in her hand, becomes aware of the 
integrity and chivalry of her younger 
rival, and how Hester realizes, when 
it is almost too late, the sympathy and 
understanding she may find in her 
mother-in-law—this is the last act of a 
tense, elemental drama. 

Against the cool and tranquil back- 
ground of the English countryside, the 
story of fierce inner passion is developed 
swiftly, subtly and unsparingly to a 
magnificent climax. Miss Sedgwick’s 
delicacy and economy of style are par- 
ticularly “right” for the sharp etching 
of this struggle of souls. 


“T* HEODORE DREISER went to 
Russia at the invitation of the 
Soviet Government, with the stipulation 
that he should write anything he chose. 
In “Dreiser Looks at Russia’ he praises 
and blames with an equal hand. 
Like most observers, he believes that 
the Soviet Government is bound to en- 


dure. He testifies to the integrity of 
Government officials, the complete ab- 
sence of graft, and their devotion to 
public welfare. Certain things in their 
philosophy he finds admirable—the basic 
theory that he who would eat must 
work; the effort to make work agree- 
able, to shorten hours and to save human 
life in dangerous occupations. He calls 
their system of child education one of 
the finest in the world, although he dis- 
approves of the dogmatic impressing of 
Communism on child minds. He re- 
sents the constant propaganda, the Com- 
munist posters which are to be seen 
everywhere, the books and pamphlets 
sold by the millions, the newspapers 
directed by Communism with no un- 
favorable criticism allowed and news 
from the outside world written to show 
constant capitalist oppression, the con- 
stant propaganda which colors the the- 
atre, moving pictures, even the opera. 

It is not a pleasant picture Mr. 
Dreiser paints of travel in Russia, trains 
running with no regard to a time-table, 
the frequent wrecks, little bed covering 
or even linen in the wagon lit, the lack 
of water, the wretched food, the filth 
and lack of sanitation. But more sin- 
ister is his description of the constant 
military preparations he saw all over the 
vast country, with soldiers everywhere 
and the entire nation being trained to 
take part in a war they are told is cer- 
tain to come. 


ee HE Memoirs of a _ Gothic 

American,” by Anne Kavanagh 
Priest, is a remarkable book, beauti- 
ful, powerful and poignantly pathetic. 
Among much drab or _ unwhole- 
some modern fiction, it is like a vivid 
and sweet-smelling flower amid a wilder- 
ness of weeds. It is the intimate self- 
revelation of a woman’s life. Many men 
have written such self-revelations, but 
few women. In this case it is an extraor- 
dinary woman, full of talent, idealism 
and enthusiasm, with an exceptional sen- 
sitiveness which enables her to enjoy 
with unusual keenness all the beauties of 
nature and art and all the wonders of 
science, but which brings intense pain 
from friction with uncongenial personali- 
ties and baffling circumstances. _ Inci- 
dentally, the book shows why, in so 
many places, the old American families 
are being replaced on the farms by im- 
migrants who are willing to live the nar- 
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rowest and most toilsome lives for years 
in order to lay up money and get land. 
It is the story of a girl with an intellect- 
ual and idealistic father and a narrow- 
minded, materialistic, though well-mean- 
ing mother. The tragedy of incompat- 
ible temperaments in a family has 
seldom been so powerfully and graphic- 
ally portrayed. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


IRTH, death, love and life itself 

are simple, every-day matters to the 
black folk on Blue Brook Plantation, 
where Julia Peterkin has laid the setting 
of “Scarlet Sister Mary,’ Pulitzer prize- 
winning novel for 1928. After reading 
this story of neighbors in a darky-town 
settlement, one better understands and 
appreciates the heritage of our eleven 
million African-American citizens. Here 
is ignorance, struggling painfully toward 
light, superstition, unmorality—it has 
never the premeditation of immorality. 
But here, too, are things to learn of 
tolerance, of warm love for poor, suf- 
fering humans and humility toward 
God. 

There is nothing so pretentious as our 
moralizing in the homely story of the 
black girl, Mary, who loves and loses 
her ‘“‘pleasurin’” husband. She soon 
finds, however, that “plenty of other 
men are in the world and the difference 
between one man and another does not 
amount to a very great deal.” So Mary 
is a “sinner” and sometimes it troubles 
her, but on the whole, the world is 
pleasant—‘“‘eatin’s” are plenty, her 
lusty, casually-increasing family is a joy 
as well as a care, her heart is generous 
toward friend and foe, and there’s time 
enough to repent when her lissom body 
is old and withered. 

Only one who has lived close to these 
child-like people could write of them so 
knowingly. Only one who has heard 
their soft voices day after day could 
quote their quaint, picturesque dialect 
and savor their humor. Miss Peterkin 
on her own _ Southern plantation 
wrought “Scarlet Sister Mary,” as well 
as “Black April,” her former novel, out 
of daily sights and sounds. 


PPARENTLY there is only one 

thing about Mexico which is al- 
ways true—as soon as you think you 
understand it a new factor arises which 
tangles things worse than before. Ernest 
Greuning’s “Mexico and Its Heritage” 
was off the press just long enough to be 
devoured by earnest students when the 
recent revolution broke out and tied a 
new series of hard knots. But to anyone 
who had really digested the book, they 
were not hopelessly indissoluble. For 
Dr. Greuning has set forth the conflict- 
ing elements and indicated not only their 
roots, but also their possible combina- 
tions. He has gathered his material 
through years of patient study, his own 
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and that of devoted students. He has 
tried to see clearly through a maze of 
contradictions whose very bases were 
foreign and sometimes repugnant to him. 
He tells the recent history and the pres- 
ent condition of Mexico in such detail 
as no other observer has been able to do. 
He presents the puzzle. He does not 
solve it. And when he tries to, as in the 
preliminary chapters which contrast 
Mexico’s heritage from Spain with our 
own from England, he fails lamentably, 
falling into ancient discredited journal- 
istic errors. He presents the melodra- 
matic picture of Spanish deviltry which 
was concocted when Spain was England’s 
rival and enemy, and which careful 
scholars have been correcting ever since. 
But the error arises out of the very zeal 
tor the modern Mexican, which makes 
the book possible. And once Dr. Greu- 
ning frees himself trom the temptation 
to generalize, he presents a mass of de- 
tailed and documented information 
which is invaluable to people who really 
want the truth about our puzzling south- 
ern neighbors. M. A. 


HERE is still a little row of 

books about India waiting for the 
Bookshelf, in spite of the number that 
have already been noticed. One of 
these, a thick, attractive volume, is 
“Understanding India,’ by Gertrude 
Marvin Williams, whose article, “Lift- 
ing the Indian Veil,” appeared in the 
December Journal. Mrs. Williams, a 
trained journalist, took her trip to India 
only after several years’ study of Indian 
life, history, customs. She traveled 
alone, penetrating to parts of the country 
unfrequented even by the British, and 
ignoring conventions about places where 
white women don’t go. 

The result is a set of impressions and 
interpretations very different from those 
ot Miss Mayo, who was in India the 
year before Mrs. Williams. The dif- 
ference is that Mrs. Williams presents 
a many-sided picture—not only the 
cruelty of child marriage, the hard lot 
of the women, the tragedy of the Un- 
touchables, but the penetrating charm of 
India and the forces of social reform. 
The book is pleasantly written, in the 
manner of a travel narrative rather than 
an argument. 
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That Tired Feeling 


Fatigue—Its Prevention Is Worth a Pound of Cure 


By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


HE fatigue of modern life is 

rarely the good, old-fashioned sort 

that came from violent muscular 
activity and a hearty sweat. Such 
fatigue is a blessing of the gods and 
brings with it a deep oblivious slumber, 
and the most marvelous refreshment 
and regeneration ‘the next morning. 
Modern fatigue, on the other hand, is 
an irritable, pesky thing of the nerves 
and the spirit, bringing with it no satis- 
fying sleep, and no recuperation the 
next morning, only a vain, thwarted 
tossing about at night, and a feeling of 
having been beaten all over with a heavy 
club. 

This deadly modern fatigue is a com- 
plex thing, difficult to assign to its 
physical causes, but probably due to a 
depletion of the endocrine glands. It 
comes from a routine office or other 
job—doing, over and over, the same 
things, meeting over and over, the same 
people, solving, day by day, the same 
problems. We all know it well enough 
not to lose time describing it. What 
we wish to learn is, first, how to avoid 
it, and, second, how to cure it when it 
has overtaken us. 

To know how to avoid fatigue is to 
solve the personal question of modern 
living. ‘This wisdom comes from study 
and experience. Winter's fatigue is 
best avoided by a long summer vacation 
in the country, involving a_ striking 
change of scene. This country vaca- 
tion should, it goes without saying, be 
accompanied by a diet of vegetables, 
just out of the garden, a bath of sun- 
shine on the pallid winter skin, and 
long daily hikes or swims and games. 
During such a vacation the winter's 
schedule should be planned with some 
forethought. Its burdens should not be 
allowed to overwhelm one. Sometimes 
this can be accomplished by a canny 
mental adjustment, whereby, in the 
peace and serenity of the country, one 
decides that an inescapable problem shall 
be met with equanimity. Next, one 
can plan for regular recreation, for 
something that is fun and frolic; frolic, 
to my mind, being something that is 
done with the legs (one can hardly 
frolic sitting still!) The things one 
likes and yearns for—music, drama, 
friends, the country—should be sought, 
not expected to drop into one’s lap. 
This keeps the heart and mind interest- 


ed, and prevents the fatigue that comes 
from boredom. Very often people who 
do the most because of a constant men- 
tal interest in life are not as tired as 
people who do less. 

But when December has arrived 
and the winter’s strain is beginning to 
tell, and one comes home from work 
“all in,’ one should not pretend the 
exhaustion is not there, but should con- 
fess it to one’s own inner consciousness, 
and proceed to do something about it: 
a long soak in a warm, not hot, bath; 
dinner on the couch, not a large meal. 
but enough; and then one’s favorite in- 
door pastime, reading, solitaire, or music, 
or even sewing. This cccupation should 
last about an hour, to allow enough 
time for dinner to be partly digested be- 
fore going to bed. Then go to bed at 
9 P. M. 

If, in bed, one grows wider and wider 
awake, a relaxation routine should be 
followed. Lie on the back, head on a 
small flat pillow, with the 
stretched out at the sides; consciously 
and definitely relax each joint of the 
body, beginning with the right foot, left 
foot, etc., all the way up to the neck and 
eyelids. This process of muscular re- 
laxation should travel slowly over the 
whole body, according to definite plan. 
It should be repeated as often as neces- 
sary, three or often four times, until 
it seems as if the body had floated away, 
and as if it were almost impossible for 
one to move even a finger if one wished 
to 


arms 


Generally the patient is asleep by this 
time. If, however, the patient is too 
tired to sleep, a pleasant lethargic rest- 
ing state will result from this relaxa- 
tion. If the individual can, to any ex- 
tent, even control her thoughts, and if 
she will again and again bring her brain 
back to something pleasant, this time of 
semi-sleep will be very refreshing, and 
will permit the repair of the bodily tis- 
sues that should be made at night. 

If the day’s fatigue is merely acute, 
not cumulative and not due to several 
months’ tiredness, it is possible to get 
rested quickly enough to enjoy the eve- 
ning. ‘This should again be done by a 
ten minutes’ soak in a warm, not hot, 
bath, followed by dressing in entirely 
fresh clothes. Dinner should begin with 
a clear hot bouillon and only a light 
meal should be eaten. 
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Fatigue is a deadly foe. It must be 
inquished. It must never be accepted 
as an inevitable concomitant of life. It 
lays the body open to the deadly germs 
f pneumonia and influenza. It thwarts 
achievement. It kills delight. It saps 
love. It is sure to bring about complete 
iisaster. 

Therefore, when tired, either rest at 

yme, night after night, for at least a 
week, until the fatigue has vanished, or 
get a leave of absence and go oft some- 
where into the country and rest up 
faster. Do not take stimulants and whip 
vourself to work after you are exhausted. 
for then both body and mind pass the 
danger-point and the ultimate outcome 
is a nervous breakdown, a severe infec- 
tion, a lost job, or a broken home. 

If one is bored, all the bodily and 
emotional feelings of fatigue are accen- 
tuated. If one then goes around talking 
of it, the subject of fatigue is kept con- 
stantly before the mind, and is mag- 
nified. Fatigue is one of those ills of 
life that should never be spoken of. Both 
the body and the mind fall a victim then 
to a fatigue complex. But each person 
should know the danger signals of un- 
due fatigue: an unusual irritability, find- 
ing the whole world cross and unattrac- 
tive, a cold each month, an inability to 
enjoy life. These first danger signals 
should be followed by action to prevent 
further fatigue and damage; by rest, a 
few days’ vacation, a freshening up of 
the diet, and perhaps a tonic of iron or 
cod liver oil. The “spring fever’ fatigue 
should be prevented by more sunshine 
and out-of-door exercise. 

In these modern days there are no 
medical talismans, no short cuts to re- 
covery, no amulets and charms that if 
“taken three times a day in half a glass 
of water immediately following meals” 
will prevent disease and bring well- 
being. Health depends on observing the 
laws of nature. To have health and 
avoid undue fatigue we must live accord- 
ing to those laws. And those laws are 
as ‘inexorable, as inevitable for the body 
as for an airplane; their infringement 
means as sudden a collapse, their follow. 
ing as spectacular a success. 


So 


THIS AND THAT 


HicH schools are urged by the committee 
in charge of the National Student Forum on 
the Paris Pact, to make a thorough study of 
that treaty. To encourage wide discussion 
the committee offers awards for winning 
papers on how to make the pact effective. 
For details, write the Forum, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE granddaughter of Mary Livermore, 
suffrage pioneer and an early editor of the 
Woman’s Journal, is Mary Livermore Bar- 
rows, member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, 

THE sugarless diet of women was a prob- 
lem confronted by the League of Nations 
Economic Conference on the world sugar 
crisis. 
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clubs 
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use: fine enough to look good; strong enough 
to wear well; and backed by our century of 
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Ideal for the Summer 
Delightful river breezes 
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The PANHELLENIC 
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Ist Ave. and 49th St. 


Joun Meap Howe -ts, 
Architect 


A hotel of distinction, built 
by college women for women 
of refinement who require the 
best living conditions at rea- 
sonable rates. 


All outside rooms with light 
and sunshine, balconies, roof 
garden, solarium with vita- 
glass on twenty-sixth floor 
commanding a thrilling view 
of East river and the city of 
New York. 


Beautiful ballroom, rooms of 
various sizes for social func- 
tions with interesting modern 
decoration, at attractive prices. 


A restaurant open to the pub- 
lic with an unexcelled cuisine. 


For rates apply to 


Marcaret CHATFIELD, 
Manager. 


Mrs. A. Barton HEpsurn, 
Chairman of Board 
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Clothing the Clubhouse 


By Rutu O'BRIEN 


The article this month in our Service Department for clubhouse executives is 


written by a Government expert. 


standards and tests to apply in buying textiles. 


in charge of the Division 


It is sound, practical advice on 
The writer is 
of Textiles and Clothing 


of the United States Bureau of Home Economics 


LOTHING the clubhouse is 

not an unalloyed pleasure. 

Ask any house chairman who 

has attempted to choose wise- 

ly from among the bewilder- 
ing array of fabrics shown in the mod- 
ern department store! She can tell sad 
tales of towels that resembled lace cur- 
tains after a few launderings and 
supposedly color-fast draperies that be- 
came pale and anemic-looking all too 
soon. 

Unfortunately our textiles are not 
marked with any kind of quality speci- 
fications which will help the shopper, 
and the large number of new finishes 
and novelty fabrics introduced during 
the past few years has resulted in a con- 
fusing situation for anyone who is try- 
ing to buy intelligently. Many purchas- 
ing agents and cooperating groups are 
solving the problem by having textile 
analysts set up specifications for the 
fabrics needed. Then, by submitting 
samples of available merchandise to a 
testing laboratory, it is possible to dis- 
card all that do not come up to the 
specifications. This is the only way any 
purchaser can be sure of the perform- 
ance of the goods she is buying and, 
when large sums are involved, it is by 
far the most economical method. 

However, if this is impractical, there 
are some guiding principles which may 
be followed to good advantage. One 
that is usually pointed out is that it pays 
to buy from a reputable dealer and 
choose brands that have been tried and 
found worthy. In_ general this is 
sound advice, but it is well to keep in 
mind that policies of a manufacturer 
may change, that “well-known” may 
only mean “well-advertised” and that 
even experienced buyers of substantial 
stores are having their difficulties in the 
present market and may be misled oc- 
casionally. If large orders are to be 
placed, it is well to obtain samples of 
each of the grades of merchandise being 
seriously considered so that they may be 
taken from the shop and compared at 


leisure. Many an unwise choice is made 
because the purchaser feels hurried when 
at the counter or consulting with a 
salesman. Wash the fabric before 
making a final decision. It is then easier 
to judge the fastness of the color, -ex- 
cessive filling materials, and shrinkage. 

When ready-made articles are on the 
list, be sure to know the sizes that are 
needed. This knowledge sometimes 
helps greatly in deciding when a bargain 
is not a bargain, as a difference in retail 
price can often be explained entirely by 
the difference in size. In some cases, 
the smaller article may not be usable 
while in others it will be just as satis- 
factory. For example, large towels may 
give a feeling of luxuriousness which is 
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A towel that has a poor selvage 
pleasant if it can be afforded, but a little 
thought on just how much of that towel 
is really used may show the purchaser 
that a smaller size is more economical, 
both from the standpoint of original cost 
and of laundering. 


‘I is well to remember that the sizes 
of sheets and some other household 
articles are given in terms of the 

torn and not the finished length. There 
is perhaps no place where generous size 
is appreciated as much as it is in 
bedding. We all dislike sheets that pull 
out from under the mattress, and want 
our blankets and other coverings large 
enough to tuck cozily around us. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Division of 
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Simplified Practice of the Bureau of 
Standards, an agreement has been 
reached among the majority of manu- 
facturers to make bedsteads, bed springs 
and mattresses only in certain stand- 
ardized sizes. If the equipment conforms 
to these, it is a much easier matter to 
purchase bedding which will be satis- 
factory in size. Many persons are ad- 
vising a 108-inch sheet so that after it 
has been hemmed and shrunk, a gener- 
ous amount will be available to tuck 
under the mattress. Some state codes 
require public hotels to use this length 
of sheet for sanitary reasons. 


HENEVER a dyed fabric is 
purchased, the question of color 
fastness must be faced. Fortu- 

nately so much attention has_ been 
focused upon the dyestuff situation dur- 
ing the past few years that we have a 
great variety of fast colors now being 
manufactured in this country. How- 
ever, one regrettable result of consumer 
interest in color fastness is the practice 
that has grown up among some un- 
scrupulous manufacturers, of labeling 
fabrics as color fast when they are in 
reality dyed with very fugitive dyes. 
We are told such manufacturers are 
able to do this profitably because a very 
small percentage of women register their 
complaints effectively with the retail 
stores. The National Association of 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics have become 
quite alarmed over these deceptive prac- 
tices. ‘They have recently introduced a 
label called the Nafal label which is 
being used by them as a certification 
that the materials so marked come up 
to definite standards of fastness that 
have been agreed upon by their mem- 
bers. A movement of this kind is 
worthy of support. 

Every textile material should be ex- 
amined throughout its entire length, and 
if possible a small portion should be 
pulled apart so that its construction may 
be studied. Fabrics are made by twist- 
ing small fibers of different kinds into 
yarns and then intertwining the yarns 
so as to hold them together. The quality 
of the fibers, the amount put into each 
yarn, whether the yarn is well or loose- 
ly twisted, and the way the yarns are 
put together are all factors influencing 





A defect in weaving shortened the life 
of this sheet 
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cAnd now... the new 


A. W. A. CLUBHOUSE 


has installed these oe oe 
quality tested 
sheets 









353 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ECAUSE they must have sheets that wear and 

wear—because they must have sheets that 
look well, too, for years and years, the American 
Women’s Association has installed Dwight Anchor 
Sheets exclusively in their new clubhouse. 

The USE-TESTS convinced them that Dwight 
Anchor, among sheets of average price, com- 
bines these qualities that are so essential for 
hotel uses. 

And, too, the committee for the clubhouse, in 
cooperation with Burnet-Clark, Ltd., the distin- 
guished decorator of national reputation, had 
decided that sheets had to be put up to the standard 
American women set for their own homes. 


Famous for keeping smooth, white and linen-soft. The center fold, the 
selvage, the selvage edges, and the hems—where other sheets in the use- 


tests gave away entirely—remained firm through years of laundering 








Dwight Anchor 























oars are Pe Gee Finely woven, smooth-textured, linen-soft even 
ma mn after the most rigorous use, Dwight Anchor sheets 
are especially suitable in hotels and clubhouses 

Date this label. It is your record of that cater to discriminating women. 
ee nee ter ee ee The Dwight Anchor sheet in 108-inch length 


e is a favorite, for it gives better protection to bed 
coverings. The reversible sheet with same width 

CT 1. OT hem at top and bottom is well liked, too, since it 
distributes wear more evenly. Dwight Manufac- 


. — . turing Co., Minot, Hooper & Co., Selling Agents, 
SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 11 Thomas St., New York; 110 Summer St., 


Manufactured since 1840 Boston. 


When writing to Minot, Hooper & Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Eases kitchen 
cleaning tasks 


IRT, grease, stains or 

burnt-on food are easily 
wiped away when Oakite is 
used. It makes clear, clean, 
dirt-free surfaces possible with- 
out hard scrubbing or using 
scratchy cleaners. 


Pots, pans, sinks, tables, refrig- 
erators, floors, walls, windows 
—all kitchen cleaning jobs— 
respond readily to Oakite 
cleaning methods. Oakite 
loosens grease and dirt quickly, 
rinses freely and leaves every 
surface bright and clean. 


For kitchens in homes, hospi- 
tals, schools, clubs and institu- 
tions, Oakite cleaning will 
prove its economy in time and 
money saved. Our booklets 
tell how and why. Write for 
copies. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning spe- 

cialists, are located in the leading in- 

dustrial centers of the U. S. and 
Canada. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
44G Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Cleaning Materials ws Methods 














When 


oeieieeaeeieeaaieaiaaael 
writing to Oakite Products, Inc. 











the quality and beauty of the fabric. A 
short fiber works out of the yarn, forms 
the lint that is so undesirable and weak- 
ens the entire structure. A_ loosely 
twisted yarn does not hold the fibers 
together and is weaker than a tightly 
twisted one. On the other hand when 
all the yarns are tightly twisted, the 
fabric has a harder surface.. For some 
purposes this is desirable but for others 


it is not. If the yarns are uneven, with 
heavier places occurring occasionally, 


these bumps wear through the crossing 
yarns and soon cause holes. 


Inspecting the Selvages 

Selvages are often the weak part of 
household textiles that are not hemmed 
on the edges. It is sometimes appalling 
how often sheets and towels are turned 
in for repairs on account of worn or 
torn selvages. A strong well-made edge 
is always desirable, and is especially 
needed on these articles. Even a casual 
inspection will show how the selvages 
of the better fabrics are well reenforced 
to insure that there will be no breaking 
or wearing. It might be added that 
rough places on the bed springs are often 
the cause of tears along the edges of 
beddings. Spring covers are a very 
economical purchase. 

In an attempt to produce more in- 
teresting and beautiful fabrics, manu- 
facturers put out a great many novelty 
materials with fancy weaves. These 
should be scrutinized carefully. Before 
buying any fabric pull or snap it be- 
tween the hands and notice whether the 
yarns slip and the material pulls out of 
shape easily. Such textiles are unsatis- 
factory. A firmly woven fabric is al- 
ways more durable. Some fabrics, es- 
pecially damasks, often have yarns which 
extend for some distance across the sur- 
face of the material without being 
caught down by intersecting threads. 
These are exposed to wear and are easily 
caught and broken. All the yarns used 
in a piece of goods should be as near the 
same size as possible; otherwise the 
heavier yarns tend to break through the 
finer ones. 

There are many fabric finishes now 
being put on the market which tend to 
confuse the customer. For example, 
there are innumerable cotton fabrics 
which have an attractive glossy appear- 
ance. This may have been produced by 
some process like mercerization, which 
gives cotton a permanent gloss and 
makes it stronger. However, the same 
appearance can be brought about by ap- 
plying starches and other adhesives to 
the fabric and then passing it between 
heavy rollers. Such finishes are likely to 
be only temporary and are removed with 
the first washing. Rubbing the material 
between the hands to see if any starch 
falls out or washing a sample is often 
the only way to discover this. If a ma- 
terial has been excessively loaded, a 
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sleazy skeleton of yarns will be left atter 
it is laundered. 

In buying sheets, it is therefore well 
to notice whether a fairly long-staple 
cotton has been used, how finely and 
evenly the yarns have been spun and the 
fabric has been woven and whether or 
not it contains excessive dressing. ‘This 
is about all the shopper can do to safe- 
guard her purchase. 

Undoubtedly she should be told, pret- 
erably by a manufacturer’s label, the 
exact weight per yard and the per- 
centage of sizing so that she may know 
how much fiber she is getting. She 
should also be told the number of yarns 
inch and the tensile strength or, 


per 
better still, the wearing and tearing 
strength. During the past winter, a 


group of manufacturers, distributors and 
consumers of sheets met under the 
auspices of the American Standards As- 
sociation to discuss the possibility of giv- 
ing such facts to the purchaser. The 
matter is still under consideration, but 
all agreed that it would be particularly 
advantageous if every customer at least 
insisted that she would buy only sheets 
that are marked “pure-finish.” ‘This is 
a trade term meaning that they contain 
no excess dressing. 

A study was recently made by the 
United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of four hundred sheets worn out 
in a Washington hotel for women. The 
results showed that the wear on these 
was chiefly at the shoulder height and 
down the center lengthwise fold. The 
filling (crosswise) yarns had broken 
more often than the warp (lengthwise) 
yarns, as was evidenced by the majority 
of tears and threadbare places. This 
indicates that the life of the sheets 
would have been increased if the filling 
yarns had been made as strong as the 
warp yarns and if the sheets had been 
reenforced in the areas of greatest wear. 


A Practical Suggestion 

Some purchasing agents are recom- 
mending that the top and bottom hems 
of sheets be made of equal widths so that 
they can be turned end for end on the 
bed. Whether this would meet with 
the approval of women who have be- 
come accustomed to the wider hem at 
the top is of course a question. 

Towels should have the durability of 
sheeting and should also be absorbent. 
The absorbing power seems to be largely 
a matter of the kind of fiber used and 
the amount of surface which is exposed 
to the moisture. Linen has long been 
popular for towels because of its power 
of absorption. It is also one of our 
stronger fibers. However, it is well to 
remember that there are two kinds of 
linen fibers. The tow fibers are the 
short ones combed out from the so-called 
line fibers which are the longest and 
therefore the best. The use of the 
cheaper, short tow fiber often explains 
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One of the Pan Hellenic Club bedrooms furnished by W. & J. Sloane 


400 Bedrooms in Remarkably Good Taste 


f Bing Pan Hellenic Club in New York City reaches a new high level in 
the development of more comfortable living for the business and 
professional woman. It is the result of tireless effort on the part of its 
governing board under the capable direction of its chairman, Mrs. A. 
Barton Hepburn, socially prominent in New York, ably assisted by Mrs. 
Alice Duer Miller, noted writer. 


Contracts for furnishing the four hundred bedrooms were placed with 
W. & J. Sloane and, in spite of strict adherence to a carefully planned 





Mrs. A. Barton 


Hepburn, prominent budget, a remarkably pleasing setting was arranged in each of these rooms. 
New York soctety - , ‘ : . : . ° 
woman The furniture, early American in design, is of maple and is both 


comfortable and in excellent taste. The draperies are of unfading printed 
mohair and their well-chosen colorings and designs are in keeping with 
the simplicity of the decorative scheme. 


‘It was our aim,” said Mrs. Hepburn, ‘‘to make these rooms in which 
club residents were to spend many leisure hours as nearly as possible like 
the homes to which they have been accustomed and we believe W. & J. 
Sloane has helped us to accomplish our purpose.” 


The staff of W. & J. Sloane is expert in planning and executing the 
furnishing of women’s clubs. All inquiries are promptly answered and 
estimates cheerfully given. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Fifth Avenue at 47th Street, New York City 


WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





Mrs. Alice Duer 
Miller, noted writer 














When writing to W. & J. Sloane, please mention the Woman's Journal 

















Ile de France 


e+. an attraction of 
modern life 


The “Ile de France” isn’t merely 
an Atlantic Liner.~vShe has some- 
how involved a Soul, a Person- 
ality that attracts just those people 
with whom one wants to pass six 
days at sea. ~\ She’s an education 
in modern art, a revelation in 
modern luxury and comfort. ~\ 
The Salon Mixte, white ash and 
silvered bronze, with ten tall win- 
dows veiled in frostwork, cur- 
tained with all the flowers of 
France, lighted by giant Sevres 
vases, filled with inviting arm- 
chairs... what a rendezvous for 
tea! ~\ Beyond are lacquered Card 
Rooms, softly glowing. ..and five 
Smoking Rooms that lead to a 
sidewalk Café... At night, the 
Grand Salon... Lacquer and Crys- 
tal, gold and gorgeousness... fills 
its thousand-foot dance floor with 
the smartest frocks afloat. ~ But 
best of all is the Dining Room, 
the largest that ever sailed the 
seas, perhaps the loveliest any- 
where... grey marble, honey col- 
oured glass, a gold and silver 
fountain, chairs in sycamore with 
blue green seats. With the 
* Paris”, the “France” and the 
“Tle de France” provide a Weekly 
Express Service, calling at Plym- 
outh for London, docking at 
Le Havre for Paris, where the 3- 
hour boat-train waits. 


oe French Lure e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City. 

















When writing to the French Line, please mention the Woman’s Journal 


what seems to be a bargain in “pure 
linen”? towels and table linens. These 
short fibers, while they have the absorb- 
ing power of the longer ones, are not as 
strong and tend to slip out of the yarn, 
giving a fuzzy surface to the fabric as 
well as weakening it. 

In the Turkish towel, absorption is 
increased by using loosely twisted yarns 
and the terry weave which exposes a 
greater surface of yarn than is possible 
in any other kind of weaving. The best 
way of learning what should be avoided 
in this kind of fabric is to compare care- 
fully the construction of a cheap and an 
expensive towel. Differences in strength 
and the construction of the selvages will 
be easily noticed. If the loops are pulled 
back and the foundation is closely 
examined, it will be very apparent that 
in the better towels the loops are held 
strongly into the fabric by extra yarns 
while in the others these loops can be 
pulled out when the slightest tension is 
put upon them. 


How to Buy Blankets 


The selection of blankets presents a 
little more difficult problem. The foun- 
dation of all blanket material is a plainly 
woven piece of fabric with heavy, loosely 
twisted yarns. By passing this through 
a machine equipped with wire brush- 
like rolls, various amounts of nap are 
raised on the surface. Obviously, there 
must be enough material to be divided 
between the nap and the foundation if 
the finished blanket is to be durable. A 
pretty good nap can often cover up a 
fabric which has been so weakened that 
it can easily be pulled apart with the 
fingers. A properly made fabric can be 
napped a number of times without being 
unduly weakened. When purchasing 
blankets, do not be influenced too much 
by a soft comfortable feel. It is always 
well to go to the bottom of things and 
in this case the bottom is the foundation 
fabric and should not be overlooked. 
Examine it just as carefully and in the 
same way as you do any other material. 

Size is also an important matter to 
consider in purchasing blankets. The 
size is a measure of what is being ob- 
tained for the money. But it is not the 
only measure. A manufacturer may 
cut the cost of a blanket without de- 
creasing its size, merely by putting in 
less fiber. This is of course more likely 
to be done in the case of wool, whose 
price per pound is considerable. It is 
therefore well to inquire as to the 
weight of the different blankets and 
take this into consideration when com- 
paring prices. 

Blankets with plaids or fancy stripes 
may cause trouble. In many cases these 
are not made of the same kinds or grades 
of fiber as are put into the body of the 
blanket. The shrinkage of the different 
wool stock or other fiber may not be 
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the same and, when laundered, the 
puckered effect so often seen is the re- 
sult. The fancy bindings that look so 
lovely are also often troublemakers. 
They very seldom launder satisfactorily 
and usually must be replaced many 
times during the life of the blanket. 
Cotton blankets are coming into more 
and more common use and many rumors 
are afloat as to the relative value of 
cotton and wool for this purpose. Since 
the heat insulation of a fabric is very 
largely a matter of its density, it is pos- 
sible to nap a good cotton blanket until 
it will resist the transfer of heat about 
as weil as a wool one. It also launders 
easier. However, it is more permeable 
to moving air and mats down more 
when used and laundered. It is also 
more clammy and uncomfortable to the 
touch when it is moist. The laundries 
have increased the usefulness of cotton 
as well as wool blankets by installing 
napping machines to raise the nap after 
it has matted down. Undoubtedly the 
best answer as to which fiber should be 
purchased depends upon the conditions 
under which the blanket is to be used. 
The mixed wool and cotton blanket is 
another buying problem. Many repu- 
table manufacturers and some influential 
organizations like the Better Business 
Bureau have been considering the 
problem for some time from its ethical 
standpoint. We see many blankets on 
the counter marked “part wool” which 
upon analysis are found to contain such 
a small amount of wool that it is of no 
particular value. In some extreme 
cases, the wool may be only in the 
border. Some of these groups are ask- 
ing the manufacturers to leave off such 
labels unless the wool content is ap- 
preciable and distributed throughout the 
body of the blanket. Others think a 
fairer practice would be to state exactly 
the amount of each different fiber 
present. Unfortunately, there are no 
experimental data available which tell 
us the influence of varying amounts of 
different grades and kinds of these fibers 
upon the properties of the blanket. 


Getting All the Facts 


A purchaser should be given the same 
facts concerning the structure of the 
blankets offered her as were mentioned 
in connection with sheeting. In addi- 
tion she should have information con- 
cerning their heat insulation and air 
permeability. Under present merchan- 
dising practice there is no way for her 
to get this knowledge, and without it 
she cannot judge intelligently among 
the various blankets from which she 
must make a choice. 

It is not a Utopian dream that quality 
specifications should be available for 
every staple fabric. Such a system is 
already in effect in connection with the 
purchase of many industrial supplies. 
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Common sense demands that purchases 
should be made on the basis of knowl- 
edge concerning quality and not merely 
on blind faith. The purchasing agents 
for clubs and other organizations would 
be rendering a public service if they 
would bring their influence to the assist- 
ance of the groups trying to better the 
situation. It is a modern problem de- 
manding a modern solution. 


The Melting Pot 
(Continued from page 9) 


principle of the law and I favor repeal 
of that part of the act calling for a new 
basis of quotas.” 

Boiling it all down, it is a question 
of whether the hoped for results of the 
change warrant an alteration in a sys- 
tem that has worked moderately well. 
Immigration officials agree that either 
system can be enforced. Mr. Hoover 
feels that it is not worth the change. 
Mr. David Reed feels that it is. 

National Origins is, however, only 
one of the big immigration matters that 
need settlement, and the one, in fact, 
that promises to be most quickly settled. 
Many of the other problems are a long 
way removed from the hope of action, 
although they involve proposals that 
might reduce existing hardship. 

Take the mere mechanical detail of 
law enforcement, for instance. We 
hear a good deal today about bootlegged 
liquor, but “bootlegged aliens” provide 
almost as serious a problem of lawless- 
ness. The irregular land border of the 
United States stretches out to fifteen or 
twenty thousand miles, across Canada 
and Mexico. To keep this vast area 
guarded against illicit entry there are 
strung out eight hundred members of 
a border patrol, assisted by another one 
thousand inspectors of the Immigration 
Service at strategic points. Working on 
an eight-hour shift that gives about 
thirty or forty miles for each one of 
these harassed enforcement officers. It 
is simply too much for this scanty force. 
An idea of the vastness of the inspection 
work may be gained from the fact that 
last year witnessed a movement back 
and forth over these frontiers of citi- 
zens and aliens aggregating fifty-three 
million entrants. 

“Our officers in charge,” says Mr. 
Hull, Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, “are almost driven desperate in 
their endeavors to stretch their personnel 
to provide some semblance, at least, of 
inspection at the various points.” 

It all goes back to the fundamental 
philosophy of Congress that it is five 
times easier to pass a law than to enforce 
a law; and that once a law is passed one 
can sit back in the easy chair and for- 
get about it; and not bother to provide 
adequate enforcement machinery. 

It must be said, however, that Con- 
gress, in the last davs of the last session, 








cleared up many of the earlier anomalies 
of the immigration law. It can no 
longer be said, for instance, that there 
is a protective tariff against importation 
of European husbands! 

This amusing charge grew out of the 
fact that American men who married on 
their tours of Europe were permitted to 
bring their wives in on a non-quota 
status; whereas American women, by a 
strange perversity of the law, if they 
married European husbands, could not 
offer them such a privilege. Congress 
may have been angling for the bache- 
lors’ vote when it took that means to 
protect the home product; but now the 
law has been altered and the situation 
as between the sexes has been partly 
equalized. 

Not completely, however. Congress 
is strangely reluctant to go the whole 
length in the matter. If an American 
woman married her European husband 
prior to June 1, 1928, she is now per- 
mitted to petition for his non-quota 
status. But not if she married him 
after that date! No such limitation is 
imposed upon the alien wives of Ameri- 
can husbands. This seems to be a good 
chance for women’s clubs to join their 
protest to that of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration. It is one of 
those extraordinary affairs that some- 
times arise in Congress—and it will 
probably take a year or two longer to 
straighten the matter out. 

Then again, it was for years unlaw- 
ful for an alien to make surreptitious 
entry into the United States; but no 
penalty was provided for such entry! 
It was like passing a law against bur- 
glary, without providing any jail term 
for the convicted burglar. That matter 
has now been taken care of. 


Humane Legislation 


From the point of view of humane 
legislation, Congress has also acted to 
give close relatives of aliens a preferred 
quota status, so that it is now confidently 
predicted that within a few years the 
tragedy of disrupted immigrant families 
will be eliminated, or largely reduced. 

Still more recently, Congress acted 
to clear up another paradox under the 
law, involving thousands and probably 
hundreds of thousands of aliens who 
were in America as “men without a 
country.” They had, in many cases, 
entered the United States quite inno- 
cently. They came in the earliest days 
of restriction, when border patrols were 
unknown and the new law was not 
thoroughly understood. Many of these 
foreigners married Americans, and so 
complicated the matter. The drastic law 
of 1924 was passed and they found 
themselves caught in an odd trap. They 
were unable to get naturalization while 
they stayed in America, yet if they de- 
parted, they could not reenter without 
securing a quota number. Congress has 
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Model 333 


Washable Rayon in 
soft Green, Mul- 
berry, Maize, 
French Blue, Or- 
chid, Gray, Black, 
Sizes, 16 to 46, 
$6.00 


For Club 
as Well as Home— 


Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 


Clubwomen who appreciate 
the good taste of Dix-Made 
styles and the refinements of 
Dix-Make quality adopt these 
dependable uniforms for the 
clubhouse staff, as well as for 
the maids in their own house- 


holds. 


There are models for kitchen 


workers, elevator operators, 
waitresses, parlor and cham- 


ber 


class of club helper. 


maids—in fact, every 


Write Club Service Dept. W-6 for 
catalog of styles and contract prices 
of uniforms in quantity 
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recently legalized the status of these 
aliens, who entered the country prior to 
1921, but Mr. Hull urges that this 
date be brought forward to 1924 to take 
care of thousands more who are still in 
America, and ‘“‘unlegalized.” 

Probably the biggest single question 
left unsettled in American immigration 
relates to the admission of aliens trom 
the New World. It is not generally 
understood, perhaps, that present restric- 
tion applies to Europe, Asia and Africa, 
but not to America itself. 

There is no quota, for example, on 
Mexico and Canada. Growing num- 
bers of residents of these countries are 
entering the United States, attracted by 
high wages. The Canadians do not offer 
any serious difficulty, for they are simi- 
lar to Americans in race, language and 
outlook. But the Mexicans, and arrivals 
trom some of the South American and 
Caribbean countries, present a problem 
both of practice and of logic. Why 
should America bang, bar and bolt the 
front door against its parent stock from 
Europe, it has been asked, while open- 
ing its back door to strangers? 

The question is primarily economic, 
depending on the extent to which the 
suction of a labor shortage created by 
quota laws on the countries of Europe 
draws peon workers over the border. It 
is likely that at no distant time the 
question of a ‘“‘fence for the Rio Grande” 
will be raised with insistence in Con- 
gress, where it has already caused con- 
siderable debate. The Labor Depart- 
ment recommends a quota law for Mex- 
icc. There is a Mexican colony of 
two hundred thousand already in San 
Diego, and the border states are well 
on their way, it is asserted, to “‘Mexi- 
canization.” Some sixty thousand to 
eighty thousand new arrivals are re- 
corded annually, besides others who slip 
over the border uncounted, to evade the 
literacy test and the head tax. The de- 
bate on this issue is likely to be the next 
big subject of discussion roused by 
America’s immigration policy. 


Mrs. Willebrandt 


(Continued from page 23) 


equanimity the use of the ballot to fur- 
ther one’s financial interests. We expect 
the miner and the cotton-mill worker to 
vote for the party that favors a tariff. 
“You must not expect us to vote the 
Democratic ticket,” said a fine, high- 
minded woman to my daughter. “It 
means so much to our business to have 
a Republican administration.” Later 
the same woman protested against the 
same daughter’s remark that the Repub- 
licans had bought the election. “We are 
Republicans. You don’t think we sell 
our votes.” She is probably still amazed 
at the answer: “What’s the difference 
between taking a dollar and a half for 


your vote and voting for an administra- 
tion that helps your business?” 

The popular conception is that it is 
right, even expected, that one should 
vote one’s financial interest. It is only 
one’s convictions that one must not bring 
to the ballot-box. At least such would 
seem to be the opinion of those who dis- 
approve of Mrs. Willebrandt’s appeal to 
Methodist ministers to vote theirs. 


Another Matter Entirely 


Whether Mrs. Willebrandt while still 
a member of the President’s official fam- 
ily, while employed as Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States, should 
have been engaged in campaigning for 
a presidential nominee, is another matter. 
Certainly it entirely violated the spirit 
of the Civil Service Act. Certainly it 
is poor discipline for a leader of a de- 
partment to do what those under her 
cannot. 

In theory some people like to think 
that an administration is more than an 
instrument of the party that nominated 
its head, that once that head has taken 
office he is the President of the whole 
people and that even when election time 
rolls around his function as national 
chief and his function as partisan leader 
will be divorced; that, while a party is 
held responsible for the administration, 
both parties may consider the Govern- 
ment their own to the extent that at 
election time the administration will take 
no part. 

But it will be seen that such a posi- 
tion would be difficult to sustain. If 
opponents may criticize the record of the 
administration as the record of the party 
in office, members of that administration 
must be free to answer criticism and 
even to bring counter-attack. Just where 
that counter-attack should end must al- 
ways be a matter of good taste. It is 
the business of the head of the adminis- 
tration to fix that line by saying to what 
extent members of his official family may 
participate in partisan elections. Digni- 
fied, plain statements of their case before 
the people can scarcely be criticized. A 
declaration of the President’s choice and 
reasons for it, an appeal by a Secretary 
of the Treasury, and speeches by other 
Cabinet officers—these, we expect. 

On the other hand, the payment of 
public money to Government officials who 
have abandoned public business to do 
campaign work must be condemned as 
common fraud. Somewhere between 
these is the happy mean that will permit 
the public to continue to regard its Gov- 
ernment as representative at the same 
time of the whole nation and also of a 
party, having both a national and a par- 
tisan character and obligation. 

The public is “nice” upon such mat- 
ters. Granted a public press to play 
upon its standards, it will register its 
disapproval of an administration that 
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uses national power for partisan advan- 
tage, as witness the instance when Pres- 
ident Wilson asked for a Democratic 
Congress. This is one of the difficulties 
inhering in our system which designed 
an administration to be independent of 
parties and which has made it wholly 
partisan. It is avoided by the English 
Government, for instance, by placing par- 
tisan representatives in the Cabinet and 
by having national representatives in 
the person of Royalty. It is met by us 
by the political deftness of our leaders, 
aided and abetted by the hazy thinking 
of our electorate. 

Whether Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
paign tour against a candidate who ad- 
vocated a change in the basic law which 
it was her Federal job to enforce, trans- 
gressed this fine point or not is, as I said, 
another question. Certainly it is one 
open to debate—a debate that would in- 
volve many fine points in administration 
and politics. If a lesser officer were to 
campaign on the issue which involved 
abolition of his job, there would be a 
cry of personal interest. No one who 
knows Mrs. Willebrandt could accuse 
her of being actuated by such a motive. 
But it might be held that that branch 
of government affected by a law or en- 
trusted with its enforcement should not 
enter upon the defense of that law or 
fight an attempted repeal. It would seem 
that administration, being a department 
separate from the legislative branch of 
government, should confine itself to an 
enforcement of what is now law rather 
than a fight on the future of that law. 

Not that one would deny to Mrs. 
Willebrandt a right to her opinions or 
to fight for them. But many people will 
think that it might have been in better 
taste if, desiring to become the Joan of 
Arc of the temperance cause, she had 
done her fighting as an individual and 
not behind the office of Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States, whose 
job is not fighting the repeal of an 
amendment but enforcing it as a law. 
Every member of an official family has 
in his keeping what may be likened to a 
tapestry woven by official acts. It is his 
business to see that the pattern on this 
tapestry is always that of the face of 
liberty and that it follows as nearly as 
possible the pattern set forth by the 
Fathers. It is the business of these off- 
cials to perform in such a way as not 
to disturb this pattern. Their perform- 
ances are precedents. These precedents 
are continually affecting, now here, now 
there, the outlines of this picture. 


A Force to Be Reckoned With 


cam- 


Regardless of the good taste or the 
bad of Mrs. Willebrandt’s action, there 
is one thing of which there is no doubt. 
Mrs. Willebrandt has made of herself a 
force to be reckoned with. Once I said 
that not until a woman in politics was 
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criticized, aye, and hated, would women 
really have arrived in politics. As a fem- 
inist who has herself crushed her 
knuckles against the brazen doors of pol- 
itics, 1 was glad to discover Mrs. Wille- 
brandt’s face in a recent magazine among 
“most hated citizens.” For it means that 
in some other magazine the same face 
will be found among the most loved. To 
make enemies of those who oppose one’s 
position is to make friends of those who 
approve. And to do this is to make one- 
self the spokesman for a group, the rally- 
ing-point of a cause. And that is to be- 
come a power in politics. 


A Feminist Envoy 
(Continued from page 13) 


tonic candidates.” Mme. Portier was 
one such candidate. Of course, the 
women could not be elected, but it was 
a way to focus attention upon suffrage. 

One thing that instantly strikes the 
American suffragist in connection with 
the Frenchwomen’s struggle is that 
there must be, after all, some satisfac- 
tion in working for suffrage in France. 
In a language that has no word for 
home, you can’t be told that woman’s 
place is in the home. But Mme. Por- 
tier quickly reminds you that you can be 
told that “‘a woman occupies herself 
with her interior.” 

Mme. Portier thinks that no suffra- 
gists ever had to contend with what 
French suffragists contend with. For 
instance, American women, after they 
got suffrage into the realm of practical 
politics, dealt with two parties. French- 
women deal with divers and sundry. 
French women can never avail them- 
selves of the advantage in “party meas- 
ure” strategy, because if they do get one 
party committed to suffrage, all the 
other parties can hurl themselves against 
it in one of those annihilating “blocs.” 

“Frankly now, will French women 
ever get the vote?” 

Mme. Portier’s great eyes grow wist- 
ful. Then she remembers hopefully 
that French suffragists are becoming 
more practically political in their ap- 
proach to suffrage tactics. More and 
more they commit themselves to the pro- 
gram of suffrage as a government meas- 
ure. Now and then a man like Poin- 
caré is in favor of suffrage, and it is in 
the cards to get a vote of confidence for 
suffrage as a measure of the government 
program. It may work. 

Meantime it continues to be the habit 
of the opposed to point out that, lacking 
the vote, the French woman has a vast 
compensatory importance in French 
domestic customs and shop-life arrange- 
ments—look at the immortal French- 
woman shopkeeper. Well, look at her, 
invites Mme. Portier. ‘She gets on the 
stool at the caisse while her husband 
goes out to eat or drink or play picquet. 
She looks, and is, quite important. 
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Yee: past decade has seen woman making 
great strides in participation in public 
affairs, but her influence in matters affect- 
ing the community has always been a 
strong factor. As far back as the days of 
the Colonies it often was the woman who 
influenced man in his stand on civic issues. 


Today, possessing the full right of fran- 
chise, women are a constructive force in 
Government and in politics. Their intui- 
tive leaning toward the progressive has led 
them to initiate in many communities suc- 
cessful efforts to substitute voting machines 
for the old inefficient paper ballot. 


Voting machines insure faster elections, 
more intelligent voting, correct ballots, 
absolute accuracy in count and economy in 
election costs. 

We will be glad to explain how your com- 
munity can install them with little or no 
actual cost. 


Write to Department II’-9 


HINE CORPORATION 











When writing to Automatic Voting Machine Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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While he is out. For it remains a fact 
that when the husband is around, the 
French wife has exactly as much place, 
in shop as in home, as her often impres- 
sive personality can squeeze into among 
laws fashioned for the supremacy of hus- 
band and father. It remains a fact that 
the law of France subordinates the 
highest-grade woman to the lowest-grade 
man.” 

Mme. Portier does not relish the posi- 
tion. No more do other French fem- 
inists. While the women of other coun- 
tries take in with amazement and re- 
sentment the fact that in the matter of 
woman’s legal and political recognition, 
France, to her monumental discredit, 
lags behind the most backward country 
in Europe. 


The A. W. A. Clubhouse 


(Continued from page 19) 
thousand capacity. It is decorated in 
the modern mode in dull tones of gray 
blues, brick red, old rose and silver, 
bathed in a flood of light from concealed 
sources. A silver grille work, into 
which the letters A. W. A. are twined, 
edges a balcony on three sides. The 
fourth side is taken up by the stage, 
which is fully equipped for moving pic- 
tures and theatricals. The floor here, 
as in the music room, was especially 
constructed for dancing, and the walls, 
hung with printed monks’ cloth, have 
been especially treated for art exhibi- 
tions. 

For one of the most alluring features 
of this whole great building one must 
penetrate the deepest cellar. In the sub- 
basement is the swimming pool, with 
nasturtium colored tiling, variegated 
with shades of blue and yellow, which 
catches the indirect lighting diffusing 
from the wavy ceiling and gives back a 
sunshine effect. Adjoining are eighty- 
two lockers and shower rooms of the 
most modern type, and beyond a gym- 
nasium equipped for handball, basketball 
and indoor baseball. Another interest- 
ing feature is at the opposite extremity 
of the building—little practice rooms 
right underneath the roof, where the 
musically inclined may strum away to 
their hearts’ content without disturbing 
a single resident. 

The American Woman’s Association, 
having seen its dream of construction 
come to completion, is now going for- 
ward more earnestly than ever with the 
promotion of its friendly ideal. The 
clubhouse provides for women who work 
in New York not only a pleasant place 
to live, but also an attractive place for 
entertaining their friends and a sociable 
place for making acquaintances. Its liv- 
ing quarters are open to members and 
non-members alike, with somewhat re- 
duced rates for the former, and two 
floors are reserved for transients on 
pleasure or business in the city. Its 


cafeteria invites the public generally. 
Its swimming pool and gymnasium are 
available to all women, including classes 
from girls’ high schools, rates for mem- 
bers being somewhat lower than for 
non-members. ‘The auditorium, music 
room, and several smaller rooms are 
rented for entertainments, lectures, meet- 
ings and what not. 

The extent to which the need has long 
been felt for such a gathering place in 
New York is indicated by the fact that 





A NEW DEPARTMENT 


on 


International Relations 


Are we in danger of thinking in- 
ternational relations are just some- 
thing abroad? Perhaps. But a 
new way of thinking is coming. 
To help women in their own com- 
munities function as citizens in the 
field of international relations, an 
Advisory Committee, associated 
with the Journal staff, is working 
out plans for a new department. 
It will, as it unfolds and develops, 
combine information with sugges- 
tions for action. 

The Committee: Josephine 
Schain, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, and Raymond 
T. Rich, General Secretary of the 
World Peace Foundation. 


The first article in July 











all the accommodations were spoken for 
before a single share of stock had been 
sold, and some enthusiasts went so far 
at that time as to make the first pay- 
ment. By the time the structure was 
completed, many of these applicants had 
scattered; yet ere the clubhouse had 
been making registrations one month 
and before the building was officially 
opened, one half of the bed-rooms had 
been taken. 


Congress Battles 
(Continued from page 15) 


the West and Northwest who declare 
that the agricultural rates are far too 
low to offset the increased cost of living 
to the farmers from the rise in industrial 
tarifis. Western Progressives predicted 


the bitterest fight ever waged on a tariff © 


bill and saw in it excellent ammunition 
for the 1930 congressional elections. 
From the White House comes the au- 
thoritative statement that “The Presi- 
dent is not satisfied with the new tariff 
bill.” House and Senate will recess 
while the Senate Finance Committee 
holds hearings under the able direction 
of Senator Smoot of Utah, who is not 
exactly a moderate tariff man. 

The announcement of the new sched- 
ules, then, brought loud cries of dismay 
from Congressmen whose constituents 
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are tillers of the soil; shivers of dismay 
from Hoover supporters who recalled 
the constantly reiterated phrase of last 
fall, “limited increases where changed 
conditions have shown adjustments. 
necessary”; satisfied smiles from the tex- 
tile lobbyists, the beet sugar, machinery 
and building materials interests who for 
months past have flitted from room to: 
room in the House Office Building; 
angry assertions by Mr. Garner, Mr. 
Rainey and other outvoted and outvoiced 
Democrats (who were not even present 
when the bill was framed) that it would 
increase the cost of living to American 
citizens by $500,000,000 a year. But as 
Representative Timberlake of Colorado 
so naively suggested: “What good 
American housewife wou'd mind paying 
a cent a pound more for sugar to guar- 
antee prosperity to one of our great 
American industries?” 

In the agricultural schedules, the 
principal increases to carry out campaign 
pledges of farm relief via the tariff have 
been placed on wool, corn, rice, milk 
and cream. Cuban sugar was boosted 
from 1.9 cents to 2.8 cents a pound, The 
sugar interests made violent and success- 
ful efforts during the tariff hearings to 
include themselves in the ranks of the 
bankrupt and ragged farmers. Shoes 
and hides remain on the free list, 
although the importation of shoes from 
Czechoslovakia is increasing steadily and 
American stock raisers felt that they 
should have been granted at least a duty 
on hides, and it is probable that before 
the bill is finished a duty will be placed 
on hides and shoes. It was patiently 
explained to bankrupt Southern cotton 
growers that since over half of their 
crop is exported, prices could not be 
raised by a tariff. The same economic 
argument applies, of course, to any crop 
in which there is a considerable export 
surplus. 

The bill gave the textile indus- 
try large increases in rates on cotton 
cloth and clothing, averaging about ten 
per cent over present rates, on the 
humanitarian argument that protection 
is necessary to high wages! Our feeble 
infant industries of iron and steel manu- 
facture remain under the very adequate 
protection of present rates. The Repub- 
lican members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee wished to show that 
it was broadminded on the subject of 
the tariff, so a few items such as cotton 
gloves (it is believed that most farmers’ 
wives wear them) were put on the free 
list, only a few tariff experts realizing 
that sixty-six per cent of the cotton 
glove imports come in as embroidered 
goods and pay a duty of ninety per cent. 
That is probably the best joker in the 
bill. 

With one hand the House passed out 
a piece of legislation, sound from the 
Hoover economic standpoint, which is a 
noble effort to relieve the farmer; with 
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The American Woman’s Assoctation 
chose Simmons sleeping equipment for 
the 1250 rooms of its superb clubhouse 
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The 28-story clubhouse of 
the American Woman's 
Association, 353 West 
57th St., New York City. 
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Room in A.W. A. Clubhouse where gay chintz and green walls make a charming background 
for Simmons bed No. 1636. This bed comes in orchid, blue-green, gray or walnut finish. 
$35.00 east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses and Ace Box 
Springs were chosen by Mrs. Vanderbilt to 
equip every bed in the A. W. A. Clubhouse. 
She says, “In their damask covers, in a choice 
of six lovely colors, the Beautyrest Mattresses 
and Ace Box Springs harmonize beautifully 
with the individual decorative schemes. And 
their comfort is unsurpassed.” The Beauty- 
rest Mattress has a unique inner construction 
—hundreds of small, individually pocketed 
coilsthatinsure lasting buoyancy and firm sides. 
Copyright, 1929. The Simmons Company. 





HE dream of the American Woman’s Associ- 

ation to have the most beautiful and comfort- 
able clubhouse in the world for professional and 
business women has been realized. 

A building in which every luxury and convenience, 
comfort and beauty possible have been included; a 
large swimming pool, roof gardens and distinctive 
lounges. The members and guests of the club may 
feel that their own rooms in this luxurious domain 
have had equal thought. 

The first consideration of the house furnishing 
committee was a good comfortable bed, for as Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Chairman, said, ‘‘None but the 
finest beds, springs and mattresses would suffice for 
women who need their rest. Our choice was Simmons! 
These pleasing beds in charming wood finishes and 
gay colors were perfect for our needs, and the superb 
Beautyrest Mattresses and Ace Box Springs har- 
monize beautifully with the individual decorative 
schemes. The effect is homelike and tasteful. And 
the comfort is unsurpassed!” 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons Beds, $10 
to $60; Model No. 1636, $35.00; Beautyrest Mattress, 
339.50; Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Ace Open Coil Spring, 
319.75, Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


Beds Springs 


When writing to The Simmons Company, please mention The Woman’s Journal 


Mattresses 


[Built for Sleep] 











What Three 
Representative 
Residents of 
the Clubhouse 
say of Simmons 
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Mrs. Apa WERRENRATH, artist, 
says, “I have never rested bet- 
ter! The Simmons equipment is 
nothing short of marvelous! And 
the pretty beds—I like their 
neatness, their simplicity, their 
good lines and colorings.” 





Miss Heten W. Swayne, mov- 
ing picture executive of Para- 
mount, says, “These Simmons 
Springs and Mattresses are magic 
—positively —the way they make 
one sleep! The events of my 
crowded days don’t run in m) 
mind at night any more.” 





Miss FLorENCEALLEN MASTICK, 
an interior decorator, and resi- 
dent of the clubhouse, says, “The 
smart little Simmons beds fill their 
corners most appropriately.” 
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the other, it offered the country a tariff 
bill which as it stands is so purely politi- 
cal that even such staunch Republicans 
as Representative Ramseyer of Iowa ad- 
mitted “there are some increases in rates 
on non-agricultural products which are 
indefensible and which will impose un- 
necessary burdens on farmers and con- 
sumers generally.” 

Vague murmurs of discontent ema- 
nate from the ranks of the energetic 
woman politicians who worked for Mr. 
Hoover during the campaign, as the im- 
portant official posts are gradually filled 
and no woman yet appears as a Hoover 
appointee in Washington. ‘To be sure, 
the Hoover slogan is “the best person 


for the place regardless of sex or pre- 
vious condition of servitude’; but Mrs. 
Hert and her co-workers could very log- 
ically resent the inference that there is 
no woman capable of filling such a post 
as head of the Bureau of Education, for 
example. 

At present the attention of politically 
minded women here is centered on the 
vivid figure of Representative Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, who has thrown 
down her gage to the Deneen machine in 
Illinois with the announcement that she 
will run for the Senate in the 1930 cam- 
paign. The woman who last year drove 
her Ford through every county in the 
state will throw the weight of her thou- 





REAL ECONOMY 


Having always had in mind the luxurious 
comfort qualities of Venus Sanitary Napkins 
we have neglected to point out their real 
economy, which is also important. For, be- 
ing made of real cotton (a natural absorb- 
ent) and enclosed in specially woven covers 
(not gauze) a smaller number of Venus 
furnish a comfortable protection that actual- 


ly costs very little. 


Venus may truly be called ‘a luxurious 


economy.” 


Try a VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE 
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sands of persona! contacts against the 
intricate power of one of the most 
potent state machines in the nation, and 
our most astute observers grant her a 
chance against heavy odds. For one 
thing, she has more physical energy than 
any other person on Capitol Hill, 
coupled with personality and political 
experience. As Representative-at-large 
she has no patronage and no “constit- 
uents”’; but the daily mail from her 
home state exceeds that of most senators. 
From her desk in the House Office 
Building she personally directs affairs on 
her large farm outside Chicago, from 
which she receives daily reports. She 
supervises the newspaper which she 
recently bought in Rockford; she is an 
active director of the Holstein-Frisian 
Association where she finds an outlet for 
her hobby of pure-bred stock—a subject 
over which she has held long conversa- 
tions with Frank Lowden, who lives in 
a neighboring county and whose support 
would be invaluable in a campaign. She 
never lets the pull of official business 
draw her away in the hours which 
belong to her three children; and she 
knows at every moment what is going 
on in the House chamber. One news- 
paper correspondent who had raced back 
and forth over the Capitol in search for 
her complained: ‘I can’t keep up with a 
person who thinks elevators are too slow 
and runs up all the stairs in the Cap- 
itol.”’ 

Last month I thought “I will not 
write about this ridiculous discussion 
over where the Vice-president’s _half- 
sister shall sit at table.” I thought, ‘‘It 
is all a tempest in a teapot, and it most 
certainly does not affect the welfare of 
the nation or the political situation; it 
will blow over, and the whole system 
which decrees that a woman shall enter 
a dining-room according to the position 
her husband holds is an anomaly in the 
capital of a country which considers its 
women free and independent citizens.”’ 
And now the silly thing has turned into 
a controversy involving the respective 
prestige of the two houses of Congress! 
And has brought out the very worst pun 
of the season in the question whether 
the prevailing color of social Washing- 
ton shall be Alice-blue or Gann-green! 

It all blew up with the refusal of 
Mrs. Longworth to attend a dinner 
where Mrs. Gann was to be the “rank- 
ing guest.” Knowing that Alice Long- 
worth has never bothered about social 
precedence, that she would rather have 
a dinner partner with new ideas than 
one who merely ranks high on the offi- 
cial list, Washington wondered. Now 
it appears that Speaker Longworth 
seized the Gann episode to push his con- 
tention that the Speaker of the House, 
as the official representative of Congress, 
should outrank the Vice-president, who 
merely presides over the Senate and has 
always been the ranking guest at so- 
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cial functions as the representative of 
the President. Mr. Longworth talks of 
“Constitutional rights,” the theory be- 
ing that the President, the Speaker, and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
head the three separate branches of 
government. Traditionally the Vice- 
president and his wife walk into a din- 
ing-room ahead of the Chief Justice 
and the Speaker, but this is by common 
consent and not by the dictum of any 
recognized authority on social status, 
which, as the diplomatic corps pointed 
out regretfully, does not exist in Wash- 
ington. This is the first time that any 
woman other than the wife of the Vice- 
president has shared his rank outside 
his own home, and the Longworth pres- 
tige-of-the-House contingent has seized 
the opportunity to make an issue out of 
it. Mrs. Longworth sits by smiling 
and admits that she is “getting a great 
kick out of all this.” 

By next month I may be able to re- 
port that perplexed Washington hos- 
tesses, to whom placing a guest in the 
wrong order of precedence would be as 
great a calamity as the spilling of soup 
down an Ambassador's neck, are giving 
buffet dinners where the guests enter 
the dining room eight abreast, with Mrs. 
Gann and Mrs. Longworth in the first 
platoon. 





Looking Ahead 


A Baby by Proxy 
The nameless author of this ar- 
ticle who has taken a nameless 
baby into her own home advocates 
adoption if you can’t have a baby 
of your own. She answers timid 
folks who are afraid that murder- 
ous traits “will out,” that foster 
children grow into morons or bite 
the hand that feeds them more 
surely than “straight-line” off- 
spring. 
Junior Leaguers 
An account of a group of mod- 
ern girls who, instead of “frivol- 
ing” away their time and money, 
are giving serious thought to activ- 
ities that range from music to 
social work—by Mildred Adams. 


Better Times for Indians 
Mary Roberts Coolidge, author 
of “The Rainmakers,” describes 
America’s long neglect of her “first 
citizens” and points out what the 
new Indian administration can do 
for Indian needs. 


Why the Harem Stays 
The Far East husband’s views on 
women’s freedom, presented by 
Dorothy Buck, author of “The 
New Lotus Eaters.” 


Survey of Laws Postponed 

The summary of new state laws 
affecting women and children was 
postponed until later because too 
many legislatures adjourned too 





late to get data into this issue. 








Insurance 
(Continued from page 21) 


added or whatever extra insurance she 
may find it necessary to take out, with 
such a long-term endowment policy a 
self-supporting woman with dependents 
protects herself and those dependent on 
her through her active lifetime, insures 
an income for her old age, provides for 
the expenses incurred at her death and 
bequeaths a lump sum to her _ bene- 
ficiaries. 

For the self-supporting woman with- 
out dependents and no probability of 
ever acquiring any, retirement insurance 
is another matter. Such a woman is 
saving entirely for herself with no in- 
terest in the future fate of her savings 
or in who has her money after she is 
gone. This woman only wishes to in- 
vest her savings where they will bring 
her the largest income during her life. 
Therefore, she buys an annuity. 

There are, generally speaking, three 
type of annuities. First, there is the 
single premium annuity. An_ older 
woman, being left er having saved up 
$10,000, wishes to increase her annual 
income for the remainder of her life- 
time. She has no one for whom she is 
interested in providing after she is gone. 
She, therefore, buys one of these single 
premium annuities paying for it, in a 
lump sum, $10,000. Her new and defi- 
nitely increased income starts within a 
month, but if she dies even after the first 
payment, the entire $10,000 goes to the 
insurance company. An old woman of 
eighty-four bought such an annuity the 
other day gambling on the fact that her 
mother lived to be a hundred and two. 

The second type of annuity, the de- 
ferred annuity or, as it is often called, 
the income bond, bought on the instal- 
ment plan in equal annual payments, is 
the most popular type for self-supporting 
women who are absolutely without de- 
pendents. Its purpose is to provide a 
retirement life income starting at fifty, 
fifty-five, sixty or sixty-five, or sooner 
in case of total and permanent disability 
occurring before retirement age. (For 
this type of insurance, without disabil- 
ity provisions, no medical examination is 
required.) 

The third type or refund annuity is 
of the same order as the deferred an- 
nuity but requires a higher premium, 
because in this case in the event of the 
death of the holder of such an annuity 
before she has received in income an 
amount equal to the total purchase price, 
her estate receives the residue; that is, 
if she has paid premiums amounting to 
$10,000 and dies having received 
payments of only $1,000, her beneficia- 
ries receive the remaining $9,000. 

Of course, the return on the money 
invested in an annuity is much greater 
than in the case of endowment insur- 
ance; and also, in direct contrast to en- 
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The 
New Freedom 


Why torture your feet 

With ill-fitting shoes 

That raise corns and bunions 
And give you the blues! 

Try PEDIFORME shoes 

Made on lasts of good style 

Give your feet The New Freedom— 
And walk with a smile. 





Regardless of the nature of your 
foot troubles, “PEDIFORME” Shoes 
will aid you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome foot ills 
in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 














Indian Point House 


Stony Creek, Connecticut 


An hotel with a distinctive charm in a beauti- 
ful setting of seashore and country with a fine 
view of the Thimble Islands. Its cottage plan 
gives extreme quiet for those who wish it and 
its beautiful shaded lawns and attractive porches 
are a delight. Mr. and Mrs. Madeira have been 
in the business for many years and personally 
attend to the comfort of their guests. The table 
is bountifully supplied with seafood and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. All the bread and pastry 
is home-made. Modern conveniences; Private 
bathing, boating and other sports. 21/2 hours 
from New York. Rates—Single, $25-$35; Double, 
$50-$63 per week. 





Furnished 


For rent outside of the grounds 
cottages 


cozy housekeeping apartments and small 
by the month or season. $150-$300. 








| en cm 


HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 

$12.00 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 


$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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dowment insurance, the older the woman 
is who takes out a deferred or refund 
annuity—that is, as her risk of dying 
increases—the less she has to pay for 
her premiums. 

But what percentage of self-support- 
ing women take out insurance as a means 
of saving for their later years? That 
question insurance statistics cannot an- 
swer, for as yet insurance companies 
have made no distinction on their books 
between self-supporting and supported 
women. They do know, however, the 
ages of their women clients. Very 
young women, it is evident from their 
reports, are not for the most part con- 
cerned with the question of saving. Old 
age to them is such a nebulous affair; to 
look ahead forty-five years seems in- 
sanity. It is the women in their thirties 
and early forties who are most vitally 
interested. They have lived long 
enough to value security; their lives are 
more or less settled; they know what it 











Let us illustrate for you a 


Life Income Plan 
for 
$50, $75 or $100 a Month 
to be paid you at age 60. 


The plan is issued by one of the 
oldest insurance companies 


Che Woman's Insurance 


Bureau 
12 East 41st Street, New York City 

















WARBURTON HOUSE | 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Transient Rooms, Day $2.50 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.50 to $6.00 

ALSO WEEKLY RATES 











SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 


Courses in Floriculture, Landscape Design, 
Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. wo Year 
Diploma Course begins September 18. Ex- 
cellent positions open to graduates. Short 
Summer Course, Aug. 1 to 29. ddress 
Mrs. James Bush-Browa, Director, Box 
AG, Ambler, Pa. 




















GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 























means to look ahead. It is these women 
with the will to save who clutch their 
economic independence to them and vow 
that their retirement at least shall be a 
well-earned leisure and not a cry for 


help. 
Every Wife 


(Continued from page 11) 
an I know has never earned a penny, 
but through reading and meditation she 
has become a philosopher. She is like 
deep water—clear, cool, and refreshing. 
Under the impositions of business rou- 
tine she would have been as unlikely to 
develop as would a life-insurance agent 
who had changed places with her. 

As soon as we stop wabbling on the 
fence that separates the old sphere from 
the new and take as our slogan every 
woman to her last, unrest will be dis- 
pelled and women will rise to new levels 
of power. 

If necessary personal adjustments are 
not accompanied by a sense of public 
disapproval, the obstacles in the way of 
business success will not seem as enor- 
mous aS sometimes they now appear. 


Ruth Dean 
(Continued from page 25) 
in a stuffy office bending over a drafting 
board without even sniffing the outdoors, 
] don’t know but that I might have 
looked around for something else. Even 
now I’m not outside very much.” 

Landscape architecture as exemplified 
by Miss Dean is a vast deal more than 
merely pottering with flowers. Lawns 
and fountains, borders and beds of beau- 
ty and color, of course, are the ultimate 
expression of the profession but these 
things come last. They are the trim- 
mings that touch up the work of the 
draftsman, who designs every little de- 
tail in advance, and of the engineer, who 
lays the foundation and prepares the 
ground. The fully equipped landscape 
architect expects a hand in the control 
of the entire situation, a say in where 
the house ought to go and how the 
grounds as a whole should be laid out; 
designs the approach, makes specifications 
and working drawings for the road and 
detailed grading plans for the grounds 
and sees that they are carried out; pro- 
vides for underdraining the fields, de- 
signs and superintends construction of 
retaining walls, and so on. 

Not nearly all members of the profes- 
sion are equipped to do such a thorough- 
going job, but this is the ideal. Fully 
understood, it might appear as man’s 
work, Miss Dean admitted, but the un- 
initiated client has such hazy ideas of 
the landscape architect’s duties that the 
woman is little handicapped. Rather, 
the work is considered in the light of 
its final results, the gardens themselves ; 
and these being accepted as an altogether 
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appropriate background for woman, it 
follows that this for her is deemed an 
entirely suitable profession. Ergo, busi- 
ness comes as a logical conclusion. In 
its execution, Miss Dean believes the 
properly equipped woman perhaps has 
the edge on the similarly equipped man, 
for the balance of taste, she believes, is 
in favor of the women. 

The essential to success in landscape 
architecture as a profession for women, 
Miss Dean holds, is to look upon it with 
the “long range future” point of view, 
not as a stop-gap between college and 
marriage, yielding immediate results, 
but rather as a lifework evolving to fill 
the span of years ahead. 


In our Who and Why page last month we 
wrongly said Miss Miriam Birdseye “spon- 
sors” the famous 4-H Clubs. No. Miss 
Birdseye, as Federal Extension Nutritionist, 
initiated, and promotes, with cooperation, the 
Growth Work program of these clubs. 











What Any Woman Can Do! 


FIFTY 
LITTLE 
BUSINESSES 
FOR WOMEN 


By Mary RAYMOND DopcGE 


A practical guide-book to a “little 
business” for any woman. The author 
has taken actual cases of the widely dif- 
ferent businesses engaged in by fifty 
women who had little or no training for 
any definite vocation but who were anx- 
ious to make a modest commercial 
success. 

In each case an original. idea has 
been acted upon and developed—often 
with no initial capital invested—into a 
flourishing little business. Miss Dodge 
relates what qualities and methods were 
used in each instance, what caused each 
woman to make her venture in the first 
place and how she managed to develop 
her particular business into a profitable 
one. $2.50 


Buy your books 
of your bookseller 


STOKES, Publishers 


























or 
(MAJOR MFG. CO., 461 Peari St., New York, N.Y. 








When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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World News 


(Continued from page 31) 


privilege. All but one of the Domin- 
ions favor the proposal. 


Germany—Women pioneers have en- 
tered several new fields in the past few 
months. Frau Elsa Kelshera, chairman 
of the National Union of German Pos- 
tal and Telegraph Clerks, is the first 
woman appointed to the Administrative 
Council of the Reich’s Postal Service, 
which controls the entire postal policy 
of the country. The first woman in the 
Chief Ministry of Justice is Baroness 
von Erffa, who has been named as an 
assistant. Berlin has appointed its first 
woman judge, Dr. Bahl, who presides 
over a juvenile court. In religious cir- 
cles, the first Protestant woman minister 
in Germany is Sophie Kunert, formerly 
assistant in the Religious Bureau of the 
Hamburg Prison for Women and now 


called to the City Church in Jena. 


Norway—Fru Betzy Kjelsberg has 
been appointed leader of the Norwegian 
delegation to the twelfth session of the 
International Labor Conference, accord- 
ing to Jus Suffragii. ‘This is the first 
time a woman has led a delegation. 


Chile—A woman consul, Sefiorita 
Dona Ines Ortuzar, was recently ap- 
pointed to act for the Republic of Chile 
at Hull, England. Miss Ortuzar, who 
numbers two former presidents of Chile 
among her ancestors, worked for eight 
years in the Chilean Legation in London. 
She was then sent to reorganize the con- 
sulate at Hull, an important English 
grain port, which has considerable trade 
with Chile in oil-producing seeds. It is 
Miss Ortuzar’s ambition to see trade be- 
tween the two countries better developed. 


Coming Conventions 


On the program of the Congress of 
the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship at 
Berlin, Germany, June 17-22, are: 
“Nationality of Married Women,” 
“Women Leaders, their Work in Par- 
liament and Local Government,” “Un- 
married Mother and Her Child,” “Like 
Conditions of Work for Men and 
Women,” “Women Police,” “Equal 
Moral Standard,” “Peace and the 
League of Nations” and “Women 
Voters.”” A supplementary program is 
being arranged for young people and 
the Youth Committee is making attend- 
ance at the Congress as cheap as possible 
for younger visitors—admission for two 
marks, lodgings free in private homes or 
at a minimum in good hostels. 


The International Convention of 
Zonta Clubs at Erie, Pa., June 14 and 
15, will precede two Zonta Friendship 
Tours—a European trip and a home 


tour to Niagara Falls, Montreal and 
down the Hudson to New York City. 


Eastern visitors to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, San Francisco, 
California, June 26 to July 3, may 
climb aboard a special train with sight- 
seeing stop-overs which leaves New 
York June 18—further details from Mr. 
John Kenderdine of Survey Associates, 


112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Nurses from more than forty different 
countries have already sent word that 
they plan to attend the Jnternational 
Congress of Nurses in Montreal, July 
8-13. The total registration is expect- 
ed to reach from 5,000 to 7,000. For 
information address Miss Frances Up- 
ton, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 


The convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Mackinac, Michigan, 
July 8-13, will feature international re- 
lations. Some two thousand members 
are expected. 


The fourth annual sessions of the 
“Seminar in Mexico,’ to be held in 
Mexico City, July 13-August 3, under 
the auspices of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America 
(Henry Goddard Leach, chairman) will 
be addressed by political, business and 
civic leaders of the country. Applica- 
tions for membership should be made to 
Hubert C. Herring, executive director, 
307 East 17th Street, New York City. 


In addition to general sessions, the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, meeting in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, July 25-August 4, will be divided 
into nineteen group study sections on 
various phases of education. Some thou- 
sand teachers from the United States 
plan to attend the conference. The 
president, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas of 
Augusta, Maine, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, can supply details. 


Another education conference will be 
the Fifth International Conference of 
the New Educational Fellowship, Aug- 
ust 8-21, at Elsinore, Denmark. The 
general subject for discussion is “The 
New Psychology and the Curriculum.” 
Send inquiries to Mrs. Marion Beaufait, 
20 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


At Geneva, too, the International 
Federation of University Women will 
hold their fifth conference August 7-14. 
Some of the subjects on the program 
are: “The Provision of International 
Fellowship for Research,” “The Equiv- 
alents of Academic Standards,” ‘The 
Training of University Women for 
Careers in Industry, Commerce and 
Finance.” Details may be obtained from 
the secretary, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, London, S. W. 3. 
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HEALTH 
EXAMINATIONS 


FOR WOMEN 


The Life Extension Institute has a 
separate examination department for 
women at its Head Offices in New 
York City, Boston and Chicago, with 
both men and women examining phy- 
sicians in attendance. 


For women desiring a most complete examination, 
the Institute has arranged a service called the 
“Unlimited Examination,’”’ This includes a crit- 
ical physical examination of the whole body, to- 
gether with certain selected X-ray examinations, 
laboratory tests and special examinations as a 
regular part of the service and, in addition, any 
needed special test or specialized method of ex- 
amination at the command of the Institute. 


For those who do not desire such an extensive 
examination the Institute has arranged a service 
known as the “Standard Examination.” This 
Standard Examination is available for women 
everywhere, either at the Institute’s Head Of- 
fices in New York City, Boston or Chicago or at 
the office of the Institute’s medical examiner in 
the subscriber’s home town or city. No medical 
treatment is included in any of the Institute’s 
examinations. 


How to Live Long 


If you will write to the Life Extension Institute, 
Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City, they 
will send you complete information about these 
examinations with many interesting free scién- 
tific reprints, including the reprints, “How to 
Live Long” and “Prevention of Organic Disease.” 
baw inquiry will involve no obligation of any 
nd. 


Please mention “The Woman’s Journal” 














Do you know 


that in 1848 the first Equal Rights 
Convention held in this country, at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Resolved, That 
the women of this country ought to 
be enlightened in regard to the laws 
under which they live, that they may 
no longer publish their degradation 
by declaring themselves satisfied with 
their present position, nor their ig- 
norance, by asserting that they have’ 
all the rights they want?” 


Do you know 


that there is not a single state in the 
Union where men and women live 
under equal protection of the law; 
that the only point of equality com- 
pletely won since 1848 is the right 
to vote? 


The object 


of the National Woman’s Party, a 
nonpartisan organization of women, 
is to secure for men and women 
complete equality under the law and 
in all human relationships. 


NEW YORK CITY COMMITTEE 
National Woman’s 
Party 
542 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 




















When writing to The Life Extension Institute, and Netional Woman’s Party, please mestion the Woman’s Journal 











OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ID it ever occur to you to look at 
the last entry in the telephone 
book? ##* Just for curiosity. 
Well, in ours the name is Zzwz. *#** 
And we think our curiosity was well 
rewarded. An amusing statistic 
came our way the other day. It is 
that the women of the United States 
spent $1,825,000,000 on cosmetics last 
year, and only $3,523,718 on_ skirts. 
%*% But it won't bear analysis, be- 
cause what are skirts? *#*%* Mostly, 
just the lower (not much lower) part 
of frocks. ##* We think that is a 
man-made smart-aleck statistic. *#*** 
We are reminded, speaking of cos- 
metics, of the story of the little girl 
who asked: “Auntie, why do you put 
powder on your face?” #%#** “To make 
me pretty, dear,’ was the answer. 
ee “Then why doesn’t it?” replied 
the candid child. #%** From the North 
comes the true story of an undertaker 
who took the agency for a sewing- 
machine, and put on his sign: “G. 
Angel, Undertaker—agent for the New 
Home.” *##* Yes, it is, too, true. 
But all this is just making talk. #* 
The fact that wi// out is that we have 
a namesake—a very intimate sort of 
namesake, labeled with our two special 
names which, in combination, we share 
with no one else. ##** Add to this the 
fact that said namesake is our First- 
Cousin-Once-Removed, and one under- 
stands our emotions. #4#* This being 
our nearest approach to having a de- 
scendant, we are filled with vicarious 
pride. ##% Which is rather imper- 
tinent on our part. We confess 
ourselves stumped by a “stumper” in 
a wee magazine called Miller’s Puz- 
zler: “Try to fill in the missing word 
in the following: ‘T'wo brothers went 
to the circus, and their sister went too.’ 
There are three in the above 
sentence.” **% Not that it matters. 
*%% There is a great deal of spring 
going on, we hear, and it is visible 
even in our park. see Personally, we 
prefer our spring without brick walls, 
but as we'll probably never have it 
that way, we appreciate the local 
green spots. ##* Capper’s Weekly is 
responsible for the tale of the land- 
lubber adrift with a shipwrecked crew 
whose hope was fading. #** “What's 
that?” called the !andsman suddenly, 
pointing into the distance. 
“That’s the horizon,” replied the first 
mate. *#* “Well, hang it, that’s 
better than _ nothing. Let’s pull 
for it.” *#%* No inferiority complex 
marred the complacency of the young 
man who said: “My mother will be 
surprised when she gets my letter. 
‘August,’ she used to say, ‘you are so 
stupid that you will never get a job,’ 
and in the last month I have had six!” 
Is it the teaching of home eco- 
nomics in the public schools that has 
eliminated the green-bride joke ? Hee 
Anyhow we reflected, on seeing one 
(“We have some nice horseradish to- 
day,” said. the grocer, and “Oh, but 
we keep a car,” said the bride), how 
very scarce the type has grown. Honor 
to whoever is responsible. #+* If you 
understand Mr. Strout (and last month 
Miss Hackett) on National Origins, you 
may thank us for impersonating the 
dog *#** a dog of low intelligence 
at that. #* It is now our boast that 
we understand it (and are ag’in’ it), 
but no sudden questions, please. 








With Our Readers 


N the March issue we published on the 

page which is from time to time devoted 

to “What Our Guarantors Think,” an 
editorial by Miss Mary Bulkley, of Connecti- 
cut, on our Indian fellow-citizens, calling 
attention to the important Meriam Report on 
their situation. It is a pleasure to record 
that at its last Board meeting the Eastern 
Association on Indian Affairs passed a reso- 
lution of thanks to the JoURNAL for coopera- 
tion in giving publicity to the constructive 
aspects of this important Report. We have 
also learned from an officer of the Associa- 
tion that requests for the bulletins on the Re- 
port have come from JouRNAL readers from 
Maine to Oklahoma. Apparently, Indian 
affairs really interested them. The Associa- 
tion’s address, in case you haven't taken time 
to send for the —s is 115 East 55th 
Street, New York, : # 


Without mentioning names, we wish to 
quote a bit from one of those letters of de- 
tailed comment and criticism, not intended 
for publication, which are so helpful: 


I like the references to contributors, but 
have felt that at times the references might 
be more a statement of fact and less a state- 
ment of praise deserved. Women, particu- 
larly, are inclined to forget:that success de- 
pends upon the people whom a good organizer 
gathers about her and the success she is able 
to make them feel as a result of ‘their efforts. 
Cooperative success is so much more the solu- 
tion than individual success . . . 

I note that the last JouRNAL ‘had a fine 
quota of space devoted to legislative news. 
It might be interesting some time to note 
some of the important bills that were defeated 
and why... 

Before closing, I must mention the inter- 
esting book reviews of the JouRNAL. And I 
should tell you that the Department Club 
Bulletin of our town quotes lavishly from 
the articles of the JouRNAL. There are many 
splendid articles embodying progressive ideas. 


LEASE don't stop sending my copy of 

the WomAn’s JouRNAL. Will forward 
the subscription shortly. Am attempting to 
help make the subscription list a mile long. 
Have sent one rainbow slip to a relative in 
Philadelphia. [4 excellent idea. Our Cir- 
culation Manager will gladly explain.] She 
is a school teacher. Her pupils are of an age 
to benefit by ‘her intelligently reading that 
very kind of information which the JOURNAL 
supplies. Its very essence is good and help- 
ful. For myself, it keeps me in touch with 
much of which otherwise I would seldom 
know or learn. 


Oakland, California. F. F. W. 


This letter comes to us with a name but 
no address, so we do not know what the wil- 
lage is which shows these benefits of Prohi- 
bition. We wish M. E. J. would tell us. 


I AM writing this to tell you how we en- 


joy prohibition. We are a little village 
hamlet and were tormented so by drunkards 
and drunkenness before we had prohibition 
that our days were a weariness and our 
nights also. But now we can have peace 
and happiness in our homes and on our 
streets, and it seems like heaven to us to 
what jt did before. Now we seldom see a 
drunken man, and we truly do enjoy this 
peace. If our children leave home for an 
evening we do not need to be anxious as to 
where they have been or how they will come 
home. Thank God for all this again and 
again, and for all the good people who strug- 
gled and fought for it. 

M. E. J. 
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Mrs. Francis B. Biddle, Germantewn 
Miss Mary E. Converse, Rosemont 
Mrs. John W. Lawrence, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Merion 
Miss Florence Sibley, Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
Mrs. Walter A. Peck, Providence 
Mrs. Theodore B. Pierce, Providence 


TEXAS 
Mrs. Waldine Kopperl, Galveston 


WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Oshkosh 
Mrs. Fanny O. Munger, Janesville 
Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwaukee 
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